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Egg Beater or Fork? 


HAT the egg beater is in cooking, P. asp G.—The White 
Naphtha Soap is in cleaning—a faster, easier way of 
doing the work. 


This new-idea soap is made of better materials than ordinary 
laundry soap, and also contains naphtha. This is why it 
makes richer, thicker, longer-lasting suds that wash, clean and 
scrub with amazing speed and ease. 


Why not let this quick cleanser save time and effort for you? 
Your grocer sells it—big, solid white cakes that cost no 
more than the soap you are using now. 


Not merely a naphtha soap; 
But the best features of both, combined. 





Look for the blue wrapper 
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HOLBROOK, 
JOHNNY 


Cky Edwin Cole 


T was down at Nogales that Holbrook 
joined the troop. He was a quiet young 
chap. He did not tell us very much about 

himself, but we knew that he came from east 
of the Mississippi. 

He could ride; there was no mistake about 
that. He did not care much for the McClellan 
saddle; all he asked was a watering bridle, 
a blanket and a surcingle, and he would ride 
anything in the outfit anywhere. 

He had not been with us long before the 
top sergeant put Holbrook’s platoon to work 
digging post holes for a new picket line. The 
digging was in what the captain called vol- 
canic ash. Holbrook was going to show the 
rest of the detail that he could swing a pick 
with the next man, and he did; but they had 
to carry him to his tent afterwards, and the 
medical officer said he must keep out of the 
sun for a week. 

It was while he was recovering that we had 
what you might call the two local disturb- 
ances. The rainy season was one, and it came 
first; but for real effect the captain’s niece, 
who was the second, had a little the better of 
old Lady Nature; and they came the same 
day. 

The whole troop was out on mancuvre 
that day, except the guard detail. I was ser- 
geant of that and in charge of the camp. The 
clouds had been piling up since noon, and I 
was hoping they wouldn’t go away again, as 
they had been doing, without leaving a little 
something to lay the dust, when a mounted 
orderly came up the troop street and asked 
for the captain. When I told him he was out 
with the troop, he grinned. 

“There’s a peacherinista down to the depot 
who claims she belongs to your outfit and 
wants some one to come and get her,” he 
said. 

“Who is she?” I asked. 

“Captain’s niece, she says,” he answered. 

He wheeled his horse and rode away. 

I didn’t know what to do. I couldn’t go 
myself, and I couldn’t send one of the guard 
out of camp. 

Then I thought of Holbrook. His week was 
almost up, and the sun was under the clouds 
anyway. I went over to his tent and found 
him sitting on his cot writing a letter and 
looking as if he wanted to put himself in the 
envelope. When I mentioned the proposition, 
he jumped at it the way a lizard jumps at a 
fi . 


y. 

I had the relief hitch up a couple of jacks 
to the wagon, and off he went like a school- 
boy on a holiday. Then the rainy season 
opened up with a bang. 


Nature doesn’t do things by halves down |, 


there. When it rains it comes down in solid 
water. The lightning comes so close together 
that it’s all of a flicker, and the thunder goes 
bouncing back between the Mexican moun- 
tains and the Arizona hills until it’s all one 
roar. And how it blows! That day it had 
blown down half our pyramidals before we 
could tighten the guy ropes. 

You can believe that the guard was kept 
busy with all that was going on, and I had 
forgotten all about Holbrook and the cap- 
tain’s niece when the jacks came tearing into 
camp on the run, with Holbrook laying back 
on the reins for all he was worth. 

Beside him sat a young girl. Her hat was 
gone, and her hair was blowing about her 
face, and the rain had drenched her clothes. 
She was holding on for dear life and going off 
the seat at every bump. She made me think of 
pictures of Columbia going into action. And 
she was laughing ! 

The jacks did not stop until Holbrook 
headed them into the picket line. Two or 
three of us had run up by that time. 

Holbrook was all in; he had been holding 
on with his nerve; he was yellow-white and 
couldn’t get his breath. ‘ 

“Miss Ogilvie, this is Sergt. Owens!” he 
gasped out and then toppled off the seat into 
my arms. 

“Take the lady to the captain’s tent,” I said 
to one of the guard. But she wasn’t that kind. 
— got down beside me as I laid Holbrook 
out. 

“What is the matter with him?” she asked, 
and the fun was all gone from her face. 





ORAWN BY LEE TOWNSEND 


HE REACHED OUT 


“He'll be all right,” I said. “ Better get 
under cover. He’s been on sick list.” 

“Oh!” she said, and I would have liked any 
woman to say it the same way over me. 

She wouldn’t leave him until we had car- 
ried him to his tent and brought him to. 
When he saw her there bending over him, his 
color came back and he tried to get up. 

“I’m so sorry,” she said; “you shouldn’t 
have come.” 

“TI wouldn’t have missed it for the world,” 
he replied, and then I thought it was about 
time to show her to the captain’s tent. 

We heard more about her that night. 
Things have a way of working down through 
a troop, usually by way of the orderly. She 
was going to a school back East and had 
come to Nogales to spend her vacation. It 
seems she hadn’t bothered to let the old man 
know she was coming, for fear, I guess, he 
wouldn’t have let her come. Her mother and 
father were dead, and he was all she had. 

The captain dug up an extra officer’s tent 
and had it pitched next to his own for the 
girl, and there she stayed, taking potluck 
with the troop. When the sun wasn’t too hot 
she rode out, and at first, as she hadn’t ridden 
much, the captain had the top detail a man to 
instruct her. This fell to Holbrook the first 
week. 

It wasn’t long before I saw that Holbrook 
was hard hit, and I shook my head, for when 
a raw “Johnny” looks at the captain’s niece 
he is looking at his superior officer; and I 
reckon it wouldn’t help any outfit to have a 
trooper in the same family with the captain. 
Besides, I knew the old man would have a 
few ideas on the subject himself. 

And he had! 

We were out for horse exercise one day 
with the captain at the head of the column, 
when we met Holbrook and the girl at a turn 
in a narrow canon. The two were riding at 
the walk with their reins on their horses’ 
necks. Holbrook was leaning toward the girl 
and talking earnestly. Her head was bent, and 
she didn’t seem offended by what she heard. 
The bottom of the cafion was deep sand, and 
we might have been a hundred miles away 
for all they knew. 

The old man cleared his throat. Holbrook 
stiffened up to the salute like a wooden In- 
dian. The girl turned as red as a poppy. 

The captain was not a man to make a 
scene. 

“Better get under cover before the sun gets 
any higher,” was all he said. 

But that night the top ordered Holbrook to 
report for duty the next morning, and that 
put an end to his rides with the girl. I noticed, 
too, that the old man was more friendly with 
the young second lieutenants, who had got to 








AND GOT WHITE 


be a kind of nuisance dropping in every eve- 
ning; and I guess he said something to the 
girl about it, too, for she didn’t seem to be 
quite so free and happy about camp as she 
had been. — 

Then the looks of matters over the border 
took more of my thoughts; things were on a 
hair trigger. 

The boundary line runs right through the 
town and ¢rosses the main street. On one side 
a doughboy paces back and forth in regula- 
tion style, and on the other a greaser Federal 
tries to act up to him. It meant court-martial 
for an American soldier to wander over the 
line, if he got back alive; and as for the 
greasers, I reckon they didn’t try it. 





FACE BY THE NOSE, SHUTTING OFF HIS WIND 


| hold him once he got started. All three horses 
were making so much noise clattering down 
| the street that everything not on wheels took 
to the sidewalks. 

Down past the stores old White Face went. 
Holbrook was gaining at every jump, but I 
saw that he would not catch her this side of 
Mexico. Right then I knew there would be 
trouble, and I gave my mount the spurs to be 
ir. on it. 

The next I saw was the American sentry 
jump out in the road with his piece at port. 
Old White Face never swerved a foot, but 
drove right at him. Then the doughboy 
| dropped his rifle and tried to catch the horse’s 
| bridle, but he missed it, and White Face 





We kept our guns oiled up and slept with | bolted across the international line just as if 


our clothes as handy as a fireman’s. Every 
day we were inspected, and an extra bando- 


leer was part of the regular equipment. We | 


were ready and waiting. 

Then it was passed round that some big 
bug was on his way down from Washington 
to straighten things out, and we settled back 
into the same old grind, for some one always 
had to take the joy out of life. I’ve often 
thought if that big bug had got there an hour 
later the history of Mexico might have been 
changed, all on account of a little blonde girl 
named Marion Ogilvie. 

We had gone to afternoon water that day. 
The troughs were near the railway, a mile or 
more from camp, but just off the main street, 
which goes on past the stores and the plaza 
into Nogales, Mexico. The first two platoons 
were watering when a private car, all brass 
and plate glass, came slowing down from 
Tucson way with only an engine to keep it 
company. 

“There he comes,” I thought, “the man 
from Washington who is going to settle this 
business over his coffee in the morning.” I 
saw a big man with a high forehead and 
glasses sitting at the open window. Then I 
sat up straight in my saddle, for, down the 
road and across the track, so little ahead of 
the engine that I thought it would be struck, 
came a black horse on the dead run—and on 
its back sat the captain’s niece! 

I recognized the horse as quickly as I did 
the rider. It was old White Face, the captain’s 
spare mount. He was as gentle as a kitten, ex- 
cept when there was rolling stock round, and 
then, having been in one wreck, he went off 
his head. 

I was at the right of my platoon and pretty 


| it weren’t there, and right on his heels Hol- 
brook’s little black pony went over after him. 
I saw Holbrook range up alongside the girl. 
| He reached out and got White Face by the 
| nose, shutting off his wind, and, though the 
old fellow tried to shake him off, he couldn’t 
do it. That took the fight out of the horse, I 
guess, for the two animals came down to the 
walk in half a dozen jumps. 

I would have pulled up right where I was, 
for I was thinking all the time about that 
court-martial business, and orders are orders, 
but a bunch of Mexican soldiers ran out from 
the guard post, and the first I knew they had 
pulled Holbrook off his horse and were trying 
to do the same to the girl. Then some one 
yelled in Mexican, “Kill the gringos!” So I 
kept right on in spite of the sentry’s yelling at 
me. 

I pushed my horse into the crowd and 
|. drew my automatic, for I didn’t like the looks 

of things. They scattered at the sight of that, 
| and there was poor Holbrook getting up from 
| his knees with an ugly cut across his forehead 
and blood in his eyes. The girl sat there as 
white as a morning-glory, and I could see she 
was pretty well scared. But I guess, at that, it 
was more on account of Holbrook. 

“You are hurt!” she said to him. 

He shook his head and grinned. 

“Only a scratch, honey,” he said, “but I’d 
like to get my hands on the man who did it.” 

“Never mind about that now,” I said. “Get 
on your horse, and we'll beat it.” But before 
he could mount, a Mexican lieutenant came 
running up with at least half a company at 
his back. 

“Return your gun to its holster,” he said 
to me in passable English, “before there is 








well hemmed in; so I just yelled, “Stop that | trouble.” 


horse!” and pushed through to the street. But 
No. 4 man of the last four hadn’t waited for 
orders. . 

It was Holbrook. He was on a fast horse 
and got away on the jump. I yelled to a cor- 


poral to take charge of the platoon and went | 


after him, not waiting for orders any more 
than Holbrook had, for the captain was up at 
the troughs, dismounted. 

Holbrook had a lead of a hundred yards on 
me by the time I had got clear of the troop, 
and the girl was half that distance ahead of 


him. Old White Face could travel, but the | 


pony Holbrook was riding had been brought 
up on the plains. It flattened out like a dog 
after White Face. 

I could see that the girl was leaning back 
on her bit, but I knew she rode White Face 
without a curb and that a snaffle would never 


was going to be trouble anyway, I figured, for 
the Mexican soldiers were handling their rifles 
pretty carelessly, and I reckoned that our 
| chances might be better with the automatic 
out of its holster than in. I was looking round 
for the man who would start things when the 
old man himself came pushing up alongside. I 
was never so glad to see any man in my life. 
The Mexican lieutenant saw his bars and 
saluted politely enough, but I couldn’t see 
that he showed any signs of giving in. As for 
the old man, he was as cool as a cucumber, 
but I could see there was fire in his eye. 
“T will be responsible for these people,” he 
said. “As you see, it was entirely an accident.” 
The greaser lieutenant didn’t see or 
wouldn’t see. He was very sorry, he ex- 


| I didn’t like the looks of things at all. There 
| 





| plained, but he had his orders. No doubt the 








" PAW! Paw! Hey, there, paw!” yelled 
QO young Bill Shaw to old Bill. “ Just 
thar dog-goned bear has done been an’ raided 
our bee gums again!” 
’ “Ts that so!” howled old Bill across the 
creek. “Why, dadburn his old hide! I'll just 
about layway that critter an’ drop a bullet 
into ’im, if he don’t watch out. Hide ain’t no 
good now, though.” 

“Naw! ’Tain’t worth shucks,” said the son, 
sauntering down to the foot log. “Sam Shoff- 
ner seen ’im Saturday, an’ he says the old 
fellow looks like he’d been plucked in patches. 
Hair hangin’ on ’im in big bunches and rusty 
as an old snag of hoop iron.” 

“Shore! Just sheddin’. It ain’t no. proper 
time of year to shoot fur,” agreed the old 
man. “But we can’t have them bee gums 
knocked all hilter-skilter. How many has he 
busted ?” 

“Upset five an’ ruined ’em complete. Must 
be plumb crazy fer sweetnin’,” answered 
young Bill. “Ain’t but four left now. Have to 
shut ’em up and move ’em, or he’ll bust ’em.” 

“Huh! Ketch up the mule and rig her to 
the stone boat. Then put them four on it and 
twitch ’em over onto the ledge above we-uns’ 
run. ’Tain’t likely he’ll come that near the 
cabin. If he does, we'll just work a few but- 
tonholes in his skin with a rifle gun. The 
houn’ dogs will tell us if he comes snoopin’ 
round that close.” 

So young Bill “ketched up the mule” and 
put her “riggin’” on her, hitched her to the 
stone boat and loaded the bee gums. He had 
to wait until night to do it, for he had first to 
shut all the bees inside. 

He led the mule round by way of an old 
wood road and brought her down through 
the trackless tangle of trees and brush to the 
ledge above the little creek, which started 
from twin springs near the old log cabin he 
had been born in. He unloaded the bee gums 
in a row and propped all four securely so that 
they would not slide down to the edge. When 
he had done this he led the mule fifty yards 
away, tied her to a sapling and went back to 
open the little doors that pivoted on a 
wooden screw at each hive. 

It was getting dark, and the bees had been 
shut in for over a half hour. Surely no well- 
regulated bee would attempt to come out so 
late. For a few minutes Bill stood by the first 
bee gum ahd listened to the roar of the angry 
swarm. He grinned as he reached for the 
door. 

“‘Madder’n torment!” he chuckled. “Reck- 
on they’re sharpenin’ their stingers for me or 
the bear. Hope it’s him.” 

He flipped the little door up and over to 
clear the opening and passed on to the second. 
As he opened the last one he turned and 
started back toward the mule, passing di- 
rectly in front of the hives, instead of behind 
them, as he should have done. In the dim 
light a bee shot straight at him, and Bill 
howled. A second one hit him two inches 
away from the first, and he yelled again. 
Then he started to run, brushing at his face 
and neck. A thin stream came from each hive 
straight for Bill. 

Foolishly he rushed to the mule and jerked 
the end of her hitch rope, which he had tied 
in a slipknot. Half the bees instantly switched 
to the mule, and she bucked a couple of 
times, shook her head, kicked vigorously and 
started. A corner of the stone boat hit Bill 
across the ankles, and he sat down on it, then 
rolled off and felt the back end of the log fork 
bump his hips. It dragged over him, scraping 
his skin and bruising his muscles. 

“Dog-gone them bees! Dog-gone that mule! 
Dog-gone that stone boat!” Bill yelled, get- 
ting up and rubbing bruises and stings alter- 
nately. “I’m all broke up and sore as a bile. 
Stang in seven places. Mashed an’ ground 
into mush! Lawsy, but I wish paw would 
handle them bees, instead of makin’ me do it! 
Now he likely’ll wallop me for lettin’ the 
mule run away.” 

Up from the stable yard below the cabin 
came the sound-of the old stone boat crashing 
into a fence. The voice of old Bill, exhorting 
the mule, floated up to young Bill. 

“Might jest as well mosey on down first as 
last!” grumbled young Bill. “Hiding out 
don’t take nothin’ off from paw’s mad.” 





come here and look, will you? That, 








He found old Bill disinclined to listen to 
explanations. His mule had run away with an 
old letter A stone boat bouncing at her heels 
and had a skinned leg in consequence. What 
was more natural than that enough skin 
should be “whaled off’n that triflin’ Bill” to 
offset the loss? A hickory sprout grew handy, 
and Bill was quick. 

Young Bill came out of the flurry with cer- 
tain definite notions. First, he hated that old 
brute of a bear for stirring up trouble. 
Second, he would never open a bee gum again 
until after he had given the bees time to quiet 
down. Third, he was going to even things up 
with that bear. 

That night the bear came back to the de- 
spoiled bee gums and licked up the last ves- 
tige of honey he could find. He explored each 
nook and crevice for drops of sweetness he 
had missed before. 

Then he started out to hunt for. more 
honey, andthe “houn’ dog” woke up. At the 
first sound of baying, the bear, ragged and 
disreputable looking, “took his foot in his 
hand and rambled.” 

All was quiet round the cabin for a week 
after that, while the bear ransacked another 
bee stand over on “Lorrel Crick.” Then he 
remembered the Shaw bee gums and came 
stroliing back. 

That night, bright with the light of a moon 
nearly full, old Ring, the “bestest houn’ dog 
in four states,” sneaked ‘into the cabin and 
went to sleep by the stove. “Paw” failed to 
notice him and “maw”. had a soft spot for 
Ring, and so he lay there all night. The young 
dogs were fagged after a long effort to dig 
something with an inviting smell out of a 
hole they had found. 

That is why the bear was able to upset and 
loot the other bee gums undisturbed. Because 
he had looted them, “paw” told young Bill to 
“Git that thar ornery critter if it takes a 
week.” 

Young Bill had no traps. He did not like 
the job of sitting up all night with his rifle. 
So he set his wits to work. He must rig some 
kind of trap that would catch the bear and 
hold him, or hinder his escape, so that he 
could be easily overtaken. Then Bill’s wan- 
dering, dreamy gaze fell on a barrel; rather, 
it was a half barrel, such as mackerel salters 
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HE FOUND OLD BILL DISINCLINED TO LISTEN TO EXPLANATIONS 


use. It was made of good oak staves, strong 

and well-shaped. It was hooped with iron, 

and the hoops looked sound. Bill got busy. 
He turned the barrel over, made a few 


measurements, took his axe and started into. 


the woods. 

By night he had completed his trap. Round 
the upper inside end of the barrel he had set 
six strong hickory springs split from second- 
growth saplings and shaped with a drawknife. 
Each was nailed solidly with small nails that 
were bent and clenched on the outside. The 
pieces of hickory stood out into the barrel 
until their ends approached within about four 
inches of one another. These inner ends were 
cut on a short bevel. 

On a shelf in the kitchen stood a two-gallon 
crock, half full of honey. Bill generously 
dipped honey into the fifteen-gallon keg, or 
half barrel. Then he stood back and looked at 
his job with a grin of approval. 

“Dogged if he won’t think he's struck it 
rich when he smells that thar honey, but jest 
wait till he tries to back out!” he chuckled. 

He carried the barrel up to the spot where 
the bear had wrecked the last bee gums and 
left it there. He said nothing about his trap. 
It would be time enough to talk the next day. 

That moonlight night will always live in 
young Bill’s memory. He slept lightly and 
awoke at every sound. He expected to hear 
from his trap before daylight. He was not 
disappointed. 

About two hours after midnight he awoke 
with a jump and lifted his head. He heard a 
low, reverberating- tunk! and one of the 
hounds replied with a slightly uncertain bay. 

Young Bill sprang from his corn - husk 
mattress and began to slide into his clothing. 
Old Bill heard the three hounds join in loud 
and emphatic challenge. His yell came clear 
and imperative: 

“Sick ’im, Ring! Tie into ‘im, Bugler! 
Whoop ’em up, Dinah! Hey, Bill! You Bill! 
Hear them dogs? Pile down out’n thar. Right 
quick, too!” 

“Comin’, paw! Comin’!” answered young 
Bill, making his hands fly. 

He slid down the pole ladder from the attic 
room and leaped for the door. No gun for 
him! He had his plans all laid. He caught up 
a hickory club beside the door and ran for 


WITH A YELL OF ASTONISHMENT YOUNG BILL WENT OVER 
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the ledge. The hounds had gone charging on 
ahead at old Bill’s yell, and old Bill would 
follow. 

Young Bill found the dogs baying in wild 
excitement at an object so strange that they 
dared not attack, it. The rear end looked like 
bear, and they knew all about bear. But that 
front end, round, long, hard and hollow! 
Who ever saw a bear with such a head as 
that? They backed away and barked fiercely. 

Bill advanced boldly, since he knew that 
the bear could neither see him nor bite him. 
He darted round behind the bear and swung 
his club. 

Whack! Crack! Whack! Slap! 

“Dog-gone ye! Ye will bust our bee gums, 
will ye? Consarn yer ol’ hide! I'll learn ye!” 
shouted young Bill in wild excitement. 

The bear whirled at the fourth stroke so 
swiftly that young Bill could not dodge. The 
barrel swung round and caught him in the 
ribs, just as he raised his arms for another 
blow. With a yell of astonishment young Bill 
went over, heading downhill. 

Whang’? The barrel hit a tree. Tunk! It 
rammed another as the blinded brute tried to 
run. Then the bear stepped on one of Bill’s 
legs, and Bill yelled again. 

To reach the ledge it was necessary to cross 
the creek close to the pool at the foot of the 
ledge. The pool was four feet deep and about 
twelve feet long. Old Bill had built a rock- 
and-dirt dam to form it. On this dam you 
could cross at full speed. 

Old Bill came tearing out of the cabin with 
his rifle in his hand and ran for the dam. He 
reached it and stepped on it with one foot; 
his other foot swung forward and touched 


‘the dam a third of the way across. Then the 


world blew up, or old Bill thought it did. 

Something shot over the ledge with an 
awful yell of fear. It plunged headfirst into 
the pool. After it, but coming much nearer to 
old Bill, came the most fearsome object he 
had ever seen. It had four legs that spread 
like those of a leaping flying squirrel—and a 
head! Round and long and bigger than any 
kind of head old Bill had ever heard of! 

He tried to lift his gun for a shot, but his 
strength was gone. He opened his mouth to 
yell, but he had no breath left. His knees 
were bending under him with a wabbly mo- 
tion. He started to turn and run. Then the 
terrible object changed its course and went 
into the pool. 

All the water in the world seemed to rise up 
at old Bill. It struck him amidships, and he 
went over on his back. He tried again to yell, 
but merely gargled. Something stepped on his 
stomach, then on his face, and was gone. He 
sat up and saw his son and heir crawling out 
of the pool. He gingerly felt of his face. 

“What in all git out be you doin’ in thar?” 
demanded old Bill. 

“Fell in!” sniffled young Bill. 

“How come ye fell in? What in blue blazes 
is all this racket about ? What was that thing 
with a head as long as my leg that come tear- 
in’ over them rocks? Stepped in my face and 
dog-gone near peeled it like a tater!” 

“T fell ’cause I was tryin’ to git away from 
the bear. The racket come about ’cause me’n’ 
them houn’ dogs was tacklin’ the bear. That 
thar thing that follered me down was the bear 
with maw’s half bar’l on his head. It busted 
when it hit the water and he swum out an’ 
scooted right plumb over ye,” young Bill 
explained. 

Old Bill rose and stared at the floating 
staves in the pool. He turned and looked at 
his son, and his gaze did not promise joy. 

“Dog yer dog-goned tricks!” he said slowly. 
“Come along down to the cabin and I’ll whale 
ye good with a gunstick. Nex’ time, set up 
with a rifle gun an’ throw lead into the crit- 
ter, like a man should.” 

The bear, scared almost into fits, put two 
whole townships between himself and the 
Shaw bee gums before sunrise and never came 
a to renew the acquaintance begun at the 
pool. 

But what pleased young Bill more than 
that was that old Bill relented and did not 
use the hickory “gunstick” on the legs of his 
son. He even went so far as to grin while tell- 
ing “maw” all about the mix-up, which was 
indeed a concession for old Bill. 








general would release the trespassers at once; 
but as for him, he had not the authority. 

I could see what the old man was worrying 
about. It was the Mexican manana. The Mex- 
ican general might straighten things out, but 
it would take time, and, if hostilities started 


before the case was passed on, they might not 
bother with the evidence. 

“This lady is my niece, and these men are in 
my troop,” said the captain, looking squarely 
at the Mexican lieutenant. “I will answer for 
them, but I must have them.” I knew by the 


set of his jaw that he wouldn’t go until we 
went with him. 

By this time greasers were coming from all 
directions, and most of them had guns. I 
looked back up the street. There was the 
troop in column of fours halted at the line 


awaiting the word from the captain. The 
doughboy sentry had turned out the guard, 
and I thought, here’s where war starts with 
Mexico. 

Then the crowd gave way right and left 
as a young Mexican officer came pushing 
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through, using the flat of his sword on the| “The matter must go through the regular | seen,” he said. “I would not part you.” He | he did so, and the longer he looked the longer 


greasers. Behind him walked two men, side| channels,” said the greaser general loftily | turned to the Mexican lieutenant. he held her hand. As for the old man, he ap- 
by side. One was an American in civilian | enough. “ Lieutenant,” he ordered, “disperse this | peared funnier than Holbrook’s father, even. 
clothes, a big, tall, fine-looking man of fifty| The old man turned back to his horse. mob and return to your post. I can see that it} He turned and caught me.looking at him. 

or sixty. It was the man of the private car. “Mount up, Holbrook!” he said. is all a mistake. “Sergeant,” he said short like, “give Lieut. 


The other I knew by sight, too. He was the Holbrook put a foot in his stirrup, and 
Mexican generalissimo of the whole outfit in | even then I thought he had a funny look on have my permission to return to your lines} the troop back to camp.” 
Sonora. his face. with your charges,” and he waved his .hand| I was glad of that, for young Holbrook was 
The captain swung off his horse at sight of Then the American in civilian clothes | like a king. looking round at me, and I was afraid he was 
him, saluted, and he returned the salute. pushed up closer to us. | But young Holbrook had his own ideas | going to introduce me, too, and that before 
“What is the difficulty, captain?” he asked| “Bert!” he said, looking at Holbrook, and | about that and seemed to be having his way | the Mexican generalissimo was let in on it. 
-pleasantly enough. I thought he was going to cry, he looked so just now. I saluted and wheeled my horse round. The 
Then the old man explained about the run- | glad. | “Sir,” he said, saluting the old man, “may | captain’s niece was as pink as a rose and as 
away and how Holbrook and I had come| “Hello, dad!” replied Holbrook, and he was I present my father? Capt. Ogilvie, father.” | pretty. Holbrook’s father couldn’t seem to 
over after the girl. grinning all over his face. The big ‘man | The old man turned back from his horse | take his eyes off her, and she was smiling 
“But you know, captain, that your chief | grabbed him and thumped him on the back | then and shook hands with Holbrook’s father. | down at him in a way that I knew would do 


“Captain,” he said to the old man, “you| Hart my compliments and tell him to take 














and I have ordered that under no circum- | with his hand. He said he was glad to meet him, and you | the work. 

stances should any man in uniform cross the} “You young scamp!” he said. “I’ve been | could see he meant it. “ Captain,” I heard him say, with a grin 

line. My men would have stopped the lady’s | looking over every camp in the country for| But Holbrook wasn’t through yet. His/ that made him look all the more like young 

horse, if yours could not,” he said. you.” manners were older than his discipline. He} Holbrook, “you don’t seem to have had any 
The old man got redder and redder, and I} “That’s why I came down here,” Holbrook | turned to the girl. better luck making this young man mind 

said to myself, knowing his temper, that it | grinned back. “I wanted to paddle my own| “Marion,” he said, “this is my father; Miss | than I have.” 

was going to take more than a commander in | canoe.” Ogilvie, father, the captain’s niece, who has| Then the captain grinned, too. 

chief to call him off. But now the Mexican generalissimo stepped | promised to be your daughter.” “One is as bad as the other,” he said, “and 
“Then do I understand that you refuse to | in. Those fellows are great for manners. | Holbrook’s father looked funny at that, | I wish you luck with both of them.” 

release them?” he asked point-blank. “Your son, Senator, that is plain to be | but shook hands with the girl, sizing her up as} Then I turned my horse and rode away. 
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THE SIGNING OF 
THE COMPACT 
IN THE CABIN OF 
THE MAYFLOWER 





F you who start to read this article will, : 
before you go any farther than the end of 
this sentence, examine a large map of New 

England (unless indeed you already know its 

coast line accurately), you will see that the 

promontory known as Cape Cod bears as yitenc meh y 

close a resemblance to an arm as the southern SUMNER ROBINSON 

= = —_ — a boot. Provincetown, 

the place where the Pilgrims first landed, is 7 ; 

very like a hand on this arm; not a mailed fist CR oe eee er ares 

thrust out in defiance from the body of the 

continent, but a beckoning hand turning in- | this document were “masters,” and some were | of land, according to the proportion of their num-| faith” I should have the thirty-second verse 

ward—a hand inviting ships to shelter within | “hired men”; some were manservants (there | ber for that end, only for present use (but made no | read as follows: 

the bend of the arm, which is strong enough | were maidservants) ; one at least was a sol- | 2¢vission for inheritance), and ranged all boys; «For the time would fail me to tell of 

to. dafond them against on — storms. dier, = two on Donat were sailors. But voca- pea Sag armpit g name aha ag Gideon and of Barak and of Samson and of 
at this promontory is physically, that it | tion did not condition the franchise. The suf- : : 


‘ : : as much more corne was planted than other waise | Jephthah, of David also and Samuel, and 
has also been symbolically in the “course of | frage lacked only that which, on this very | would have bene by pros yn the Govr rt any | of the prophets and the Pilgrims.” 


human affairs.” Like an extended arm from a| day of my writing this word, is for the first | other could use, and saved him a great deal of} When in the Holy Land in 1918 I saw from 
New World democracy does the compact, | time officially proclaimed as universal — the | trouble, and gave farr better contente. The women | the skies the land of the Philistines, where 
signed in this harbor, beckon the storm- | woman’s share in it. It has taken three hun- | 20W wente willingly into the feild, and took their | Samson had wrought such havoc, and where 
stricken and distressed nations to a practicable | dred years to win the franchise for the female | !ittle-ons with them to set corne, which before | Jenhthah had kept his bloody vow; I saw, 


wan . . “he would aledg weakness, and inabilitie; whom to . 
harbor within the doctrine of this covenant | descendants of that Pilgrim woman, Susanna have compelled would have bene thought great | 2° I walked, where David had played to the 





for the making of “just and equal laws,” | Winslow, who was the mother of the first | tiranie and oppression. mad soul of Saul, and where Samuel mourned 
under which all may live in peaceable free- | English child born in New England (Pere-| The experience that was had in this commone | for him. Following the advancing army of 
dom. grine, that is “Pilgrim,” White), the second | course and condition, tried sundrie years, and that | Gen. Allenby, I saw by the light of the 


And if you do not know the meaning of | wife of a governor and the mother of the | amongst godly and sober men, may well evince | gibbous moon the mountain down which 
“Provincetown,” turn to your dictionary and | first native-born governor of an American | the vanitie of that conceite of Platos and other| Gideon came shouting, “The sword of the 
you will find that a province-town is a town | commonwealth. ancients, applauded by some of later times ;—that | | ord and of Gideon!” A little farther on I 


“ ns the taking away of propertie, and bringing in com- . . 
where a “duty” is or has been performed, for munite into a commone wealth, would make them | S2¥ in the dawn Mount Tabor, down which 


the word “province” means literally, not a] COMMUNISM WAS NOT PRACTICAL | happy and flourishing; as if they were wiser than | Barak rushed upon Sisera and his host. 
tract of country out upon the edge of a con- God. For this communitie (so farr as it was) was But these were not holier or more momen- 


quered land, not a narrow, shut-away, self- S we sing hosannas over this tercentenary | found to breed much confusion and discontent,| tous places than the Provincetown - harbor 
satisfied locality, but a “duty” or “sphere of victory we should feel ourselves under | and retard much imployment that would have | and the Plymouth coast beyond, where the 
duty.” And think what a province was un- special obligation to make this franchise | been to their benefite and comforte. For the yong-| Pilgrims perished, yet without the “Pilgrim’s 


dertaken in Provincetown, the province of | retroactive by seeing to it that the Pilgrim | ™¢" hat were most able and fitte for labour and | }ride” mentioned in our hymn America, for, 
democratic self-government under a signed | Susannas (that is “Pilgrim Mothers’) aa all Po — Boyden theme — — — a a President Eliot said at “the dedication of 
covenant of the governed! who have with Patience, Humility, Love (I aan ‘antven ais out eapousenneeane. an hey the Provincetown monument, they endured 
In the ordinary use of the word “pro-| take the names of some of their Pilgrim chil- | or man of parts, had no more in devission of vict-| sacrifice, danger and severe labor and died 
vincial” the compact signed here was the most | dren to identify their virtues) followed them | ails and cloaths, than he that was weake and not | “without any knowledge of the splendid 
unprovincial of documents. It was not a com- | in the making of America shall have their due | able to doe a quarter the other could; this was | issues of their endurance and devotion.” They, 
pact of “unctuous vapors” (a phrase used by | share of praise, since, for the most part, they | thought injuestice. The aged and graver men t0| to9, could properly be included in the later 
the poet Milton concerning some other com- | have had no voice to speak for themselves in | P€ '@nked and equalised in labours, and vietails, | Verse in the same chapter of Hebrews with 
pact), nor a “wandering fire” that would in | all these three hundred years. p mmr Sake Get ek Gone pans those who, though they “obtained a good re- 
the end destroy the forest (as did the dema-| Assuming, however (as we happily have | them. And-for mens wives to be commanded to doe | Port through faith, received not the promise.” 
gogic bramble in the first great democratic | need to assume no longer), that the mothers | servise for other men, as dresing their meate, 
fable, which tells, in the Book of Judges, how | and daughters and sisters were represented | washing their cloaths, etc., they deemed it a kind THE PILGRIMS OF 1920 
the trees assembled to elect a king and chose| in that compact by their husbands and | of slaverie, neither could many husbands well 
the bramble—a dictator who finally set them | fathers and brothers, we’ have in its simplest | brooke it. Upon the poynte all being to have alike, | WT was their faith, their enduring “as seeing 
all on fire and destroyed them). terms set forth here a political polity and | 2@4 al! to doe alike, they ea oe Gemawves in Him who is invisible,” their sense of 
It was a very practical thing, this compact | practice for which three hundred years later the He condition, cu qnedn gael seansiies; and 


ems rahi . 
80, if it did not cut of those relations that God hath illimitable destiny and their response to 
of the Mayflower, framed to meet an emer- | we have fought to make the whole earth safe. | set amongest men, yet it did at least much dimin- | the “challenge of eternity” that must ever, 


gency that might not have arisen if the| This was an improvised covenant for the | ish and take of the mutuall respects that should | with their sturdy personal virtues and their 
vessel had kept on its course to the Hudson | “better ordering and preservation” of a | be preserved amongst them. And would have bene | “social conscience which found its expression 
River, which was its “desired haven.” Reach- | colony, on what was supposed.by some to be | Worse if they had been men of another condition. | in law,” make Provincetown and Plymouth 


ing a —_ “gone that was ~— hw but an island. (One of the Pilgrims saw from holy places of our civilization—a Zion of per- 
colonial grant, the passengers on this ship/| the top of a tree on a high hill another sea, VED petual pilgrimage. 

found themselves almost as suddenly without | which turned out to be only a pond that to oe eee arene neni The natural descendants of those hundred 
a king (except in loyal memory of their} this day bears his name, “Billington Sea.”) O it appears that even those “godly and | migrants who looked upon the Cape three 
“dread soveraigne”) as the Russian people | The “island” has now grown into a continent, sober men,” as Gov. Bradford calls them, | hundred years ago now number approxi- 
were without a czar. Yet the Pilgrims met | and the “compact” had in it the germs of a found it difficult (and some of them | mately five thousand. Three hundred years 
this emergency by creating, mot a dictatorship | national covenant with a “planetary con-| impossible) to keep their virtues vigorous | from now there will be by this same token 
but a democracy, seizing upon the very fun- | sciousness.” under a communistic industrial system. Yet if | fifty million descendants of the Mauretania, 


damentals of free government by reason of | This political democracy was initiated at | such a system were practicable anywhere it | the Baltic, the Celtic, the Adriatic, the Kroon- 
the teachings of their pastor and elders in| Plymouth with a communistic industrial | should have been in that colony where men | land, the Madonna—ships coming in 1920 to 
England and in Holland. Some who signed | scheme, which it is profitable at this very time | lived daily as in the presence of the Almighty. | the port of New York at the mouth of the 
to observe was not long practicable. The Pil- | For they were pilgrims in the sense in which it 
grims were languishing in misery because the | was said of Abraham and of men of old in 
corn crop was inadequate. So after much de- | Holy Writ: “They confessed that they were 
bate it was decided (the spelling is Gov. | strangers and pilgrims on the earth,” and de- 
Bradford’s and not mine) that _ only the better country “that is, an 
they should set corne every man for his owne | D¢avenly. . P 

pletion and in that Bes trust to themselves; |. If it were permitted to add to the immortal 
in all other things to goe on in the generall way as | list of those mentioned in the eleventh chap- 
before. And so assigned to every family a parcell | ter of Hebrews as having achieved “through 
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| and, with the increasing millions coming in | 
Mayflower steered her course. Few of these | pact as the Pilgrims signed, before they are | these decades, will be relatively as the leaven 
pilgrims of 1920 can read a word of the | permitted to land—covenanting “solemnly and | that the woman in the Scriptural parable hid 


river, 


compact of 1620 that the forty-one men 
on board the Mayflower were able to under- | 


stand and, as we may infer, to sign. But it | 


for which as Bradford tells us the | understanding and purpose, under such a com- 


mutually in the presence of God and one an- | 
other” and with those first Pilgrims to give | 
all “due submission and obedience” to “just | 


in “three measures of meal.” But we can only 
hope that the parable will be true of our 
country when it has three measures of its 


would be a blessing to America and to the | and equal laws” framed “for the general good” | present population—that what the Pilgrims 


world if these new pilgrims could be obliged | 


The whole body of the natural descendants | 


brought to this land and, as it were, hid in 


to make even their Old-World mark, with clear | of the Mayflower immigrants is insignificant | one corner of it will “leaven the whole lump.” 


TARE NDS 


‘*ARE you our thriend ?” 
A “Your what, Katharine ?” 
“Our thriend.” 

“Your friend, do you mean?” 

“Ves’m.” 

“Why, of course, you dear child.” 

Marian Gray was holding close in her arms 
the smallest of the seventeen small children 
of her school. The rest were huddled together 
round her on the grassplot on the mountain 
side, which they had chosen for the purpose 
of a picnic luncheon. An utterly unexpected 
rain and wind storm was coming up, and it 
was a very much frightened little picnic party, 
indeed, and a very much frightened little 
teacher that had just discovered the danger. 

No one had thought of such a thing as a 
storm to-day. When Farmer Penney had 
driven his hayrack up the steep road two 
hours before, with the rollicking little people 
aboard, he had confidently predicted fair 
weather that would last at least twenty-four 
hours. Since there was nothing else to fear up 
here on “Old Drom,”—short for Old Drom- 
edary,—only two miles from the village, 
Marian had had no misgivings. 

Now, after a perfect morning of fun and 
frolic and a delightful luncheon that they had 
just finished, a big smoky-looking cloud had 
abruptly swept round Old Drom’s double- 
humped top and was throwing its threatening 
shadow far ahead of its ragged, wind-whipped 
edges. 

The children were apprehensive, indeed, 
but trustful of their young teacher; they had 
become suddenly quiet only because they were 
accustomed to being taken care of. Little 
Mildred Conner was crying against Marian’s 
skirt, and Katharine Wendell had climbed 
confidingly into her arms and had asked her 
question. The little girl’s brown eyes were 
“ wide and solemn and searching, but they 
were not afraid. 

Young Billy Purden was the one who had 
first given the alarm. He was a sturdy urchin, 
unscared by anything that had ever yet come 
into his brief life. He was standing now, 
looking up at the coming cloud with only 
boyish excitement. 

“Look!” he exclaimed. “It’s going to be a 
corker !” 

It undoubtedly was to be far more than 
any ordinary storm. Marian’s heart had leaped 
with fright at first sight of the big, dirty-gray 
mass of vapor. She knew enough of moun- 
tain storms to understand that this was no 
common one. It was no rolling, black thun- 
derhead that was sweeping over and down 
from the towering double dome above. That 
would have been bad enough. But this great, 
faded, brown thing that was stretching out 
upon the wind in the darkening sky above them 
with rapid, silent stealth, and with steam- 
white shreds of vapor flying before and be- 
neath it, was a storm of another sort. It looked 
like some horrid, tawny wild beast that had 
sprung out of the woods up there, with froth 
upon its savage jaws, creeping forward to 
strike. And the little party on the small open 
shoulder of the mountain was defenseless. 

There was no human shelter for them. 
There was not a house nearer than the vil- 
lage, which was just visible among the trees 
far down in the green valley. There were 
woods, wide stretches of them, all about, but 
in a terrible windstorm they might be as 
much a source of danger as of protection. 
There were rocks, great bare, gray fellows, 
standing up out of the earth here and there, 
but they offered no refuge that the girl could 
see. The little school-teacher’s fear rose swiftly 
as she glanced round and then looked down 
over the little flock all dependent on her— 
perhaps for their very lives. 

It was a thing to frighten an older and wiser 
head than Marian’s. She was young. She felt 
the impulse to run and cry and cower coming 
up almost uncontrollably within her — the 
same sort of impulse that was making little 
Mildred Conner weep so piteously into the 
folds of her gown. The child’s fear and the 
growing panic of the other children were get- 
ting into the little teacher’s blood. 

“Oh, what shall we do ?” she cried involun- 
tarily 

Several little faces, peering at her suddenly, 
drew themselves into the distorted lines of 
terrified grief. One little girl screamed. Part of 
Marian’s self-control suddenly came back. 

“O children!” she cried. “Don’t be fright- 
ened. We—we’ll find something to do!” 

She had got upon her feet, still holding the 
little girl who had first sought her arms. She 
suddenly became aware that Katharine was 
watching her with round, brown eyes. She 
looked down into the clear little eyes and 
tried to steady herself. 

“We won't be frightened; will we, Kath- 
arine ?” she said quickly. 

The little girl smiled. She was strangely un- 
touched by fear. Suddenly she put her small, 
soft hand on Marian’s chin. 

“Did God really make the rain?” she asked. 





Marian hugged her tight. “Bless your | 
trusting heart, darling!” she whispered. 

She turned to look round her, with courage 
and determination returning. An instinctive 
prayer came to her lips. 

A sudden advance gust of the storm stirred 
the branches near them. Little Katharine 
turned to look at the whirling leaves that 
leaped at its touch. Marian looked that way 
also. There was a small clump of stanch old 
oaks, the leaves of which were fluttering 
warningly, and the girl instantly decided that 
they offered the best shelter at hand. 

“Here’s a place just made for us!” she 
called, trying to put cheer into her voice. 

She had found the weeping Mildred’s hand 
now and turned toward the woods. For an 
instant she faced the wild sky again. Against 
the now ink-black background the green foli- 
age on Old Dromedary’s double top looked 
pale and still and awful; but nearer at hand 
the storm was dipping and touching the trees. 
The roar of it was already rising, and branches 
were bending before it in a long rolling wave 
that was like water. 

“Come!” she cried and ran forward, with 
the little group of children breaking and fol- 
lowing. 

They reached the side of the half dozen big 
trunks and huddled together again. Several 
of the children were whimpering now, but 
Marian was alert, excited but hopeful. She 
held little Katharine in her arms with the 
feeling that the child’s calm assurance was the 
source of her own returned strength. 

A sudden wonder at the faith of this baby 
took possession of her. Little Katharine was 
not old enough to question and doubt the 
perfect goodness of an overruling Providence, 
as other people are likely to do. Marian her- 
self had read and told to her little charges the 
things of religion in the daily devotional half 
hour allowed in the tiny country school. She 
was suddenly startled at the revelation of 
something this child ‘possessed that she, the 
teacher, had not known or had forgotten. 
In giving perfunctory instruction in an almost 
conventional religion, had she had a hand in 
building something so real and so wonderful ? 
It seemed a strange time and place to learn a 
stranger truth! 

The wind was coming down upon them 
now. Trees were bending, and branches were 
thrashing above their heads. They called her 
thoughts back. As she looked toward the ap- 
proaching tempest, her fear leaped again. 
Darkness was coming swiftly, like the sudden 
fall of night. Chaos seemed to be upon the 
woods that she could see through a rift up 
the mountain. Sheer physical shrinking from 
the terrible violence that was almost upon 
them made her cry out again. 

“Children, lie right down on the ground!” 





she called. “We'll all have to lie down quick !” 


By Gardner Hunting 


But even as she was gathering the youngest 
in close to her, Billy Purden, who stood with 
boyish bravado on the outer edge of the 
group, shouted to her. It might have been 
unconsciously that he used the teacher’s 
phrase of a moment before: 

“TI know a better place that was made for 
us. It’s over here! It’s rocks!” 

He was pointing. Through the woods, 
which seemed oddly clear and open at the 
moment, Marian saw a low, heavy, mound- 
like mass of stone protruding from the ground. 
The side looked flat. It did seem better—far 
better—than the trees. But the storm was at 
hand. Could they reach it? Did she dare to 
try? 

A sweeping, sucking draft came against her 
face, and something in it struck and stung. 
Leaves and bits of wood, bark and twigs were 
all at once in the air about her, flying past, 
but. cutting like sleet and hail where they 
touched. Suddenly Marian knew that the 
trees would not guard them from all the 
flying branches that the gale must bring. She 
turned and caught Mildred also up in her 
arms and, bending her head, made a plunge 
toward the rocks. In an instant the wind was 
tearing at her skirts and at her heavy double 
burden; but a sudden sense of ‘exaltation, 
born of the thoughts she had had a moment 
ago, made every fibre of her young body 
tense to meet the strain. She shouted back to 
the children and staggered forward. 

She covered the distance. Down behind the 
big, flat side of the rock she fairly fell upon 
the bed of moss and leaves. The two small 
girls still clung tightly to her. She turned to 
look for the others, and in they came, scut- 
tling to shelter like chickens. As she hurriedly 
looked them over, counting for certainty’s 
— she knew with a glad heart that all were 
safe ; 

“This is Providence, j ndeed, little people!” 
she panted. “Now lie close and hold hard, for 
we're going to get very wet and see some 
=" things. But we’re not going to be 

urt.” 

Then the storm came. There had been hot, 
fair weather for several weeks, and it seemed 
to Marian that the storm made up for lost 
time this day. It had approached slowly, the 
threat long enough preceding the actuality to 
give warning, but when it arrived it came 
with a rush. The little party was close down 
in the lee of the great, friendly stone when 
the really heavy wind and the first dash of 
big drops came; but within a few seconds the 
water was falling in torrents that made the 
roof of leaves over them useless. Then fol- 
lowed a scene that will stay in the mind of 
every one of that little party through all their 
lives. 

_ The wind came through the trees with a 
strong suction that drew the dead leaves up 


ORAWN BY GEORGE AVISON 





IN AN INSTANT THE WIND WAS TEARING AT HER SKIRTS AND AT 
HER HEAVY DOUBLE BURDEN 








from the ground in whirling clouds and sent 
them in wild, disordered flight on before it 
like frightened birds. The rain rode presently 
on the air currents, like horizontal streams, 
and struck against the trees with a spatter 
that fell back on the rock and drenched 
teacher and children instantly. Behind their 
great barrier they cowered, almost as if beaten 
down by the storm: But that was only the 
beginning, for when the storm broke in all its 
fury it was like nothing that any one of them 
had ever seen before. . 

Summer was almost gone, and everything 
was dry and dusty. The leaves of past seasons 
that lay on the forest floor were as dry as if 
they had been in a kiln. From the moment 
when the first rush of wind caught them up 
there were swarms of them in the air until 
the end. They came past where the picnic 
party crouched with their backs to the rock 
as close as they could shrink under its side, 
and they seemed actually to whistle in the 
air as they cut through it. They leaped toward 
the branches above, as if making a rush at 
their younger brothers up there with the play- 
ful intention to drag them down to their bed 
below. The raindrops intermingled with the 
varicolored harlequin members of this throng, 
at first in big spattering handfuls of water, 
like streaming silver trappings of the mad 
roistering party; after a moment or two, 
however, the water broke into spray among 
the trees and made a fine mist that swept on 
past the startled watchers at a wild, driving 
speed and that threw a cloudlike veil over the 
whole scene. The wind rushed through the 
trees with a roaring that brought awe to 
every heart, and it swayed and bent the 
branches until some of the dry or dead ones 
broke off and fell crashing to the ground. 
Even the trunks of the great oaks moved as 
the gale tore at their tops. The great fibres 
seemed like muscles moving to draw taut in 
order to resist the onslaught. The leaves on 
the boughs that were nearest the rock—only 
a dozen feet away—were the only attached 
ones that Marian could see now through the 
ruck. They seemed to be almost snatched 
loose from their stems, and the little branches 
stretched themselves out in straight lines with 
the pull of the wind, which made their ends 
fairly crack like whips. The leaves rattled like 
the rattle of hail when a slight shift of direc- 
tion caused the blast to strike them sidewise. 

The light had early sunk to gloom, but 
there was a strange yellowing of everything, 
which crept through the forest almost like the 
lurid reflection of fire. It tinged all the flying 
mist, and it seemed to be staining the leaves 
and the trunks and the ground as if with 
paint. 

The air sucked in round the rock by which 
they lay helpless and almost took the breath 
from their lips. It brought the water so fast 
that it drenched their faces, though all the 
little party sat with backs to the wind. It 
seemed to be half drowning the children and 
wholly blinding them; and Marian made 
them put their heads down between their 
knees and circle them with their arms, so as 
to fill their lungs safely. And in the slow in- 
crease of the strain big live boughs and limbs 
that had been holding up until now began to 
crack and break and go down with sounds 
like the firing of guns. 

One great branch struck the earth beside 
the rock with a jar that the children felt in 
their feet and in the muscles of their bodies, 
as you would feel a blow on a loose board 
upon which you stood. It was so close that it 
was a matter of inches between some of them 
and death. Another big stick struck the trunk 
of a tree near by so hard that it broke itself 
in two, and the pieces were hurled far out 
upon the ground beyond. A tree only a little 
distance away bent and bent, with its lowered 
crest halfway to the ground; then suddenly 
it seemed to lose its footing, as it were, and 
tipped over, and the dirt was thrown high by 
the upheaving roots and was turned to mud 
spray instantly, darkening the yellow mist in 
a long smudge that looked like smoke. Marian 
would not have seen the tree uprooted had 
she not felt the necessity of keeping watch, 
with the sudden crashing going on about 
them. 

It lasted long for such a storm. After it 
was over the wood was like a battlefield, with 
the fallen trees lying like the dead upon it. 
When the time came when the girl and her 
little charges, safe but drenched, dared to 
leave their place, they crept out to the clear- 
ing from which they had fled and found at 
the edge of it, where they had first taken 
refuge, a great oak, which had been decep- 
tively rotten at the heart, lying prone almost 
across the spot where they had stopped. 

It was almost an hour later that the party, 
clambering down the rain-washed road,—be- 
cause Marian feared to have them sit or stand 
about in wet garments, — met the team and 
three frightened men on their way to aid 
them. 

When they were all in the wagon, packed 
into blankets to keep out the chill, little Kath- 
arine Wendell nestled into Marian’s arms and 
looked up at her face with still undaunted, 
eager eyes. 

“God did take care of us,” she murmured 
simply. 

“He did, indeed, sweetheart,’ answered 
Marian, with her heart beating with earnest 
thanksgiving. 

“He made the rocks thor us,” asserted the 
little girl, with supreme confidence. 

“And He gave us the sense and the strength 
and the courage to reach them,” added Marian 
humbly. 

“Then,” said Katharine contentedly, “He’s 
thriends with us, too, isn’t He?” 
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A NIGHT IN THE ARK & Roe L. Hendrick 


i AVE we passed the boundary yet, | 
Frank?” John Ledger asked, lifting | 
his paddle frém the -water for a} 
moment and gazing at the blurred line of low | 
bluffs on their left. | 

“Yes, we must have,” Frank Howell re- | 
plied, “for the ferryman said it was only a 
mile ahead, and we’ve paddled a good deal | 
more than two miles, or I’m a mighty poor | 
guesser.”” 

“You’re a poor planner,” his companion 
grumbled, “or we’d have stayed there where 
it was warm and comfortable instead of slosh- 
ing along through this storm, with the pros- | 
pect of sleeping in a three-inch puddle of rain 
water.” 

_ “We'll find a lodging place, don’t you worry, 
and it'll be in the good, old United States. 
Aren’t you sick of foreign parts? I am.” 

“Canada isn’t foreign enough to make me 
despise a warm bed and a good supper. I vow, 
I believe this country is deserted!” 

“No! See that light ?” 

Without warning, a narrow gap had ap- 
peared in the bluffs that bordered the lake. It 
marked the entrance to a small bay, out from 
the shore of which stood a building, with two 
windows that were giving forth a cheerful 
glow. It seemed a queer place for a house; 
but if people chose to imitate the ancient lake 
dwellers and build their houses over the 
water, travelers whose sole quest was food 
and shelter had no right to complain. 

The thickening darkness and the rain blotted 
out most of the landscape; but the young 
men managed to get their canoe through the 
narrow channel that led to the bay. The 
water was evidently shallow, and in rough 
weather would no doubt be dangerous; but 
now the falling raindrops pelted it to oily 
smoothness. 

“This must be that fishermen’s resort the 
ferryman told us about,” said Frank. “He 
said they ran a sort of store and hotel com- 
bined.” 

“And he also said that he couldn’t recom- 
mend the place. He knew a lot about it that 
he wouldn’t tell. However, that won't stop me 
from going there to-night. They’ve got to 
take us in where it’s warm whether they want 
us or not.” 

Young Howell said nothing, but fixed his 
eyes on the structure, which stood two or 
three rods from the shore of the small bay 
and which seemed actually to extend down 
into the water. As they slowly skirted the 
house, looking for a landing place, they saw 
that the lower course was of planks nailed 
vertically. The two young fellows had pad- 
dled and sailed more than a thousand miles 
that summer, following most of the time the 
borders of the Great Lakes, but in all of their 
journeying they had found nothing that was 
quite so queer as this. 

“Tt’s an old pier warehouse, made over,” 
said John. “See, there are piles in a broken 
row to landward. Let’s get round on that 
side.” 

As the canoe made the turn, John pro- 
duced a flash light and threw the glare on the 
building. Instantly there sprang into view 
an ancient weather-beaten sign that read: 


THE ARK. 
Fisherman’s Rest. Good Board. 
Bait and Tackle for Sale. 


The sign was on the landward side, where 
also was the only entrance to the structure— 
a broad door above a floating landing stage | 
that seemed to the boys to be hinged to the 
building. 

Suddenly the door opened just enough for 
a heavily bearded man to thrust out his head 
a few inches. 

“What are you doing with that light ?” the 
man shouted. “ These are private waters! 
Don’t you know that?” 

“We were just trying to find out how to 
knock at your door,” said Frank ; “we couldn’t 
see it in the dark. We’re wet and hungry and 
want a place to stay overnight.” 

“We don’t keep anyone here,” the man re- 
plied. 

He had started to close the door, when a 
woman appeared behind him, carrying a lamp | 
with a reflector. She was taller than the man | 
and apparently more fearless, for in spite of 
his restraining hand she threw the door wide 
open and stepped squarely into the opening, | 
holding the lamp high and looking down on | 
the boys in the canoe. 

“They’re nothing to be scared at,” they 
heard her say in a low voice to her com- 
panion, who kept out of sight. “They’re stu- 
dents or youngsters. Well,” she added in a | 
louder tone, “what's your business, and how | 
do you happen to be here this kind of a 
night ?” 

“We’re on a canoe trip,” Frank explained, 
“and want a place to stay in and something 
to eat. We haven’t a tent.” 

“Why didn’t you stay back at the ferry- 
house ?” 

“I wanted to sleep in the United States. 
We have been more than a month in Canada, 
you see; and, besides, it wasn’t raining nearly 
so hard then. We’re willing to pay you for 
taking us in.” 

Frank’s manner was ingratiating, and the 
woman seemed to be impressed by it. She 
turned and said something to the man, who 
replied in a hoarse growl. “I can’t give you a 
very good meal, I’m afraid,” she finally said 
to the boys. “There’s not much in the place.” 

“Oh, anything will do; we’re not particular. 











What we need most is a roof over us; we're | 


soaked, and we want a chance to dry off. 

“T’ll have to charge you a couple of dollars 
apiece.” 

“That’s cheaper than staying out here and 
getting pneumonia. Shall we pull the canoe 
up on this landing ?” asked John, taking hold 
of the bow. 

“No,” the man commanded, pushing his 
way to the front. “Tie it to that ring on the 
side, there.” 

“But it'll rub,” John protested. 

“No, it won’t; the wind will keep it off. If 
I had my way,” he added grumblingly, “you’d 
go on about your business.” 

After making the canoe fast, the young 
men picked up their sleeping bags, which 
served as waterproof portmanteaus during 
the day, and entered the building. 


The main room on the lower floor was lined | 


with unpainted pine boards and contained a 
counter, backed by an assortment of rods and 
fishing tackle, and a gasoline cooking stove. A 
few chairs and benches completed the furni- 
ture. The man disappeared at once into an 





“ They're afraid of us. That’s an awful 
reflection on our looks, Frank; and to-mor- 
row, after I've had my sleep out, I’m going to 
resent it. Now, however, — Aw-w-w!” — he 
yawned prodigiously,—“you’d better come to 
bed.” . 


Wholly unimpressed by the occurrence, 
John turned over and in a few seconds was 
sleeping soundly again. Frank seated himself 
on the side of the bed to consider the situa- 
tion. He soon began to nod, however, and was 
about to disregard his fears and lie down, 
when a peculiar creaking sound attracted his 
attention. It resembled the squeak of an un- 
oiled winch and seemed to come from the 
side wall of the structure directly below 
them. But Frank did not stop to wonder 
what it was. 

Two steps carried him to a window, from 
which he peered cautiously in all directions. 
The darkness was so intense that at first he 
could see almost nothing, but when he thrust 
his head outside, after a few moments, and 
looked down he made a singular discovery. 

The floating landing or wharf was being 


ORAWN BY G. A. HARKER 





“YOU FELLOWS UP THERE, COME DOWN AND LOWER THAT STAGING!” 


adjoining room, where he could be heard talk- 
ing to some one in an undertone. The woman 
fried some fish and potatoes, which she served 
with coffee and bread. When they had eaten, 
she lighted a lantern and, giving it to Frank, 
indicated a flight of stairs, almost as steep as 
a ladder, at one side of the room. . 

“Take the first door at your right up 
there,” she said. 

Those were the only words that she had 
uttered since they had entered the house, 
although both of the campers had vainly tried 
to engage her in conversation. Finally they 
had ceased to try. 

“T’ve seen more genial folks,” said John, 
with a grin, as they entered the room assigned 
to them. “They don’t believe in serving any 
kind words with their simple fare—but never 
mind.” 

The room was absolutely empty except for 
an old, four-post bed in one corner, which 
was very poorly supplied with blankets. 
John, however, after a preliminary shiver, 
fell asleep almost at once; but Frank, in spite 
of his weariness, was wakeful. 

For a quarter of an hour or more the 
woman moved steadily about in the room 
below. Then she quietly ascended the stairs, 
seemed to pick something up in the hall out- 
side and went down more slowly. This visit 
led Frank to remember that their door was 
unlocked, and he slipped out of bed and felt 
for the key, only to discover that there was 
not even a keyhole in the door. He turned the 
knob, but the door refused to open. Evidently 
when the woman had paused for a second in 
the little corridor she had quietly hooked or 
barred the door. 

Frank stood for a moment, scowling and 
biting his lip, and then crossed over to the 
bed and shook his companion. 

“Wake up!” he whispered. “We're locked 
in!” 

“Locked in?” 
“Who did it?” 

‘.Sh-h! The .woman,” whispered Frank. 
“She just came upstairs and then went down.” 


John murmured sleepily. 





raised by some mechanical contrivance ap- 
parently worked by a crank from within the 
house. Slowly rising on its hinges, it left the 
water and came to an upright position against 
the side of the building, and then slid upward 
for several feet until it stopped at a height 
that completely blocked the door and the two 
lower windows on that side. 

Presently he heard the creak of oars and 
saw a boat shoot out from under the build- 
ing; it came from directly beneath the up- 
turned landing stage. The boat, which con- 
tained two or three men, disappeared toward 
the open lake. 

After that Frank heard nothing more. He 
was so tired that at last he had to lie down. 
But it seemed to him that he had no more 
than dropped asleep when he was roused by 
loud voices outside and downstairs. Starting 
up, he saw a glare of light reflected on the 
wall from the open window. John also woke, 
and both of them sprang from the bed almost 
at the same time. 

“Put down that stage and let us in!” some 
one was shouting outside. “Be quick about 
it!” 

“Clear out, you robbers, or you'll get a 
charge of buckshot!” came from inside the 
house. 

Hurrying to the window, the boys saw out- 
side a motor boat, with a huge gasoline flare 
mounted in the bow. The whole front of the 
building was brilliantly illuminated. One of 
the men in the boat spied John and Frank at 
the window and called to them: 

“You fellows up there, come down and 
lower that staging! Do you hear? Come down 
and lower it!” 

“We can’t; we’re locked in our room,” 
Frank replied. 


The man, who was apparently the leader, 
turned at once from the boys to one of his 
men. 

“Chop out those chains!” he ordered. 
“Stand up and take an axe to them, Joe! 
Chop them out!” 

“T tell you to keep back if you want a 
whole hide!” roared the man inside the house. 

The boat shot forward until the bow al- 
most touched one end of the staging, and the 
man called Joe sprang up, with axe in hand, 
and waited. 

“Sheer off, sheer off!” the proprietor of The 
Ark cried; but the next instant the first blow 
of the axe bit into the planks. 

A gunshot crashed out, and the flare tum- 
bled backward into the boat. Apparently the 
man had aimed at the light rather than at 
any of the men in the craft; but the effect 
was startling. For a second or two there was 
a chorus of angry outcries amid almost com- 
| plete darkness; then the gasoline, escaping 
| from the broken tube, ignited, and the boat 

burst into flame from stem to stern. Unable 

| to endure the heat or to fight the fire effec- 
tively, the men leaped overboard and swam 
toward the shore. One of them, apparently 
not so good a swimmer as his companions, 
dropped behind and finally perched himself 
on top of the nearest pile. 

Downstairs an angry dispute was in prog- 
ress. 

“What did you do that for?” the boys 
heard the woman exclaim. “Now we're in 
trouble for certain! You had no business to 
do that.” 

Her companion evidently was frightened, 
but he kept saying, “I showed ’em I wasn’t 
bluffing.” Then at last he whined, “I didn’t 
think what I was doing, Jule; I didn’t mean 
to pull the trigger!” 

“You'll have plenty of time to think in 
jail,” was the retort. 

“Well, wouldn’t we have gone there, any- 
how ?” 

“Not if you’d stood ‘em off till I could fix 
things,” replied the woman. “Now get busy 
and help me!” 

The sound of shifting furniture came up 
through the floor, and Frank had got down 
on his knees in order to listen when an ex- 
clamation from John brought him quickly to 
his feet. 

“That boat’s drifting right under here!” 
John cried. 

It was true. With flame rising ten feet 
above it, the little craft, drawn by the cur- 
rent, was floating between two piles straight 
beneath The Ark! 

“Fend off the boat, or we'll all burn up!” 
Frank shouted; but for a minute or two the 
couple below paid no heed to his cries, if 
they heard them. 

Then the man shouted, and a cupboard or 
some other heavy article of furniture went 
over with a crash. For a minute or two the 
boys heard sounds of frantic scurrying; then 
the’ winch began to creak, and the landing 
stage descended with a splash into the water. 
No sooner had it fallen than the man and the 
woman ran out upon it; the man began hur- 
riedly to unfasten the boys’ canoe, with the 
plain intention of escaping in it. 

“ Here, let us out!” John called. “ You 
locked us in; and you know the building’s on 
fire!” 

“T can’t get to the stairs!” the woman 
shouted over her shoulder. “You'll have to 
jump into the bay!” As she spoke she sprang 
into the canoe after the man, and the craft 
shot away in the direction of the opposite 
shore. 

Meanwhile, the men who had reached the 
land had procufed a rowboat from some 
quarter and started in pursuit ; but, seeing the 
boys’ predicament, they stopped rowing and 
turned back. 

“Stand on the sill and jump for all you're 
worth!” one of them called. “We'll pick you 
wars 

From below came the sound of crackling, 
accompanied by explosions heavy enough to 
shake the entire building. Smoke was oozing 
| slowly into the room through at least a dozen 
| crevices. 

“We'll be roasting here in five minutes,” 
said John, “but we’ve got to put some of our 

| clothes on.” 
Dressed only in shirt and trousers, one after 
the other leaped with all of his strength from 
the window, barely clearing the staging below. 
| The men quickly seized them and pulled them 
| aboard. 
“Now, what were you fellows doing there ?” 
the leader asked. 
| The boys saw that he wore the uniform of 
| a revenue officer. They explained and finally 
| convinced him that they were not smugglers, 
as he had at first believed. 
Meanwhile, under cover of darkness, the 
man and the woman in the canoe had made 
their escape. The Ark was now blazing furi- 
ously and continued to burn until shattered 
| by an explosion more violent than any that 
had preceded it, after which most of the blaz- 
| ing timbers were quenched by falling into the 

bay. The revenue men believed that a store of 

brandy had caused the explosions, although 
| it was probable that there had been a good 
| deal of gasoline and possibly some gunpowder 











ber | in the building. 





“Old Jeff Provo,” said the leader, “while 
pretending to run a fishermen’s resort, has 
| been smuggling brandy and drugs for years, 
| but we’ve never been able to trail a party 
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here till to-night. The weather just suited us. 
It will be interesting to look those ruins over 
when the fire burns out; he’s fooled us a 
dozen times, but I know he hid the stuff 
somewhere about the place.” 

At dawn the boys set off on foot round the 
bay and recovered their canoe, which was 


Sls 


‘“WT’S such bad luck,” whispered Alice, 

I whose sore throat made her voice husky, 

“that I should be sick on Ellen’s day !” 

“On the contrary,” Kate replied, “I con- 
sider it an excellent opportunity !” 

Alice glanced apprehensively at Kate’s face 
in the mirror opposite. Alice herself, flushed 
with a feverish cold, propped up in bed with 
her golden hair spread over the counterpane 
beneath Kate’s vigorous brushing, looked 
small and childish enough to merit any 
friend’s protection. On a chair stood the tray 
and the untouched breakfast that had cost | 
Kate’s unaccustomed fingers two smarting 
burns—and fingers are valuable to a busy 
music teacher. 

“You won't be too hard on Ellen, Kate?” 
questioned Alice. “For perhaps Ellen is partly 
my fault.” 

Kate, towering straight - pinafored over 
Alice, brushed on in silence, but her mirrored 
lips, pursed with resolution, seemed to ac- 
quiesce in Alice’s confession. 

“Ellen needs a firm hand,” said Kate; “she 
is well-meaning but inefficient. When I en- 
gaged her I expected her to give you the 
necessary help of a day’s cleaning every week, 
but how, I should like to inquire,” — Kate 
halted dramatically with upraised brush,— 
“does Ellen help you?” 

“But she does help me, Kate —truly she 
helps me.” 

“How? By always coming late? As this 
morning? No sight or sound of her yet, and 
you know I have missed the ten-minutes-to- 
nine car to the city hall, and I’ve never failed 
Miss Hartman at the conservatory by one 
minute. I am a working woman myself, and I | 
consider promptness the first requisite of ef- | 
ficiency. But there are other requisites, and 
not one of them, Alice dear, does our precious 
Ellen possess. Her two chief characteristics 
are never doing what she’s told to do, and | 
always doing what she’s not told to do. I 





drawn up on the shore near the head. Coming 
back, they found the officers rowing round 
the wreckage. 

“See here,” one of them called, beckoning 
with his hand, “half of those piles under The 
Ark are bored out down to the water level! 


There’s where old Jeff hid the stuff, and that’s | 


one reason why it took fire so quickly. I’d 
like to know how he covered the holes at the 
top so that we couldn’t find them, but prob- 
ably we'll never know. He won't tell if we 
catch him; and he’ll keep away if he can. 
Anyhow, the fire has put the place out of 
business for good and all.” 
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withering arraignment in Kate’s “Good morn- 
ing, Ellen!” as she faced the older woman in 
the doorway. 

“I’m sorry, miss —” Ellen began. 

“And I’m sorrier than you!” 

There was no word uttered in the tiny 
kitchen that Alice in her bedroom could not 
hear. 

“Because,” continued Kate, “your lateness 
has been especially inconvenient this morning. 
Miss Alice is sick, and I have had to get her 
breakfast and look after her, and also hurry. 
to get off to my work downtown. You should 


’ 


think of other people’s time when you are | 


late. I am a working woman myself, and I 
consider promptness —” i 

The telephone suddenly rang, and Kate 
hurried to the hall. 

The person at the other end of the wire 


evidently had a good deal to say, and when | 


she had said it the crispness had gone from 
Kate’s reply. 

“But it was a case of illness, Miss Hart- 
man—no, not my own—I am very sorry—I 
shall get down on the next car-—-I am very 
sorry.” 

Kate returned to the kitchen, feeling so be- 
wildered that she found herself explaining to 
Ellen, “It was the first time, the-very first 
time!” Then she pulled herself together and 
remembered the chief duty of her day. 

“All the rugs must be taken out and beaten, 


“The suit’s ruined anyway,” Kate replied. 

“Tt is that, colleen, from the looks of it.” 

Kate employed her ten minutes for refresh- 
ment energetically, but when she opened the 
kitchen door the upturned hallway recalled to 
her the sternness of her duty. 

“Now, Ellen, please, this afternoon, try to 
get done before I come home at six. Remem- 
ber our new rule, do everything you’ve been 
told to do—and don’t do —” But how could 
Kate conclude in the face of those emptied 
dishes, witness of Ellen’s doing what she had 
not been told to do? “It tasted delicious,” 
said Kate, and she rushed upstairs to Alice. 

“May I borrow your hat, Alice?” 

“O Kate, didn’t you have an umbrella?” 

“Haven't time to cry about it. I must fly; 
but, Alice, you’re better! How?” 

“Tl tell you when you come back,” replied 
Alice. 

Kate was rapidly buttoning her dry shoes. 
“Alice, I’ve never been home for lunch on 
Thursdays before. Is it always as bad as this? 
| No wonder you look tired on Ellen’s day !” 

“T may look tired,” protested Alice, “but I 
don’t feel tired, Kate.” Her forgotten appre- 
| hension returned. “You won’t, Kate, will 
you?” 

But, Kate was off with no answer except 
| “Good-by.” 
| Kate was tired when at six o’clock she 

picked her way across the muddy flat to the 
little brown house. The more tired Kate was 
the straighter she walked and the sterner she 
was both toward her own faltering resolu- 
tions and toward other people’s faults and 
delinquencies. 
At first sight the house looked much as she 
had left it; but her quick eye soon discovered 
| that it had been cleaned though not straight- 
| ened. The open hall door showed the kitchen, 


come home every Ellen’s day to find the | all the electric bulbs must be taken down and | deserted and disrupted. On the table lay the 
whole place looking like the inside of a churn, | washed, the andirons and the silver must be | heaped silverware, not yet polished. 


and you polishing the silver at the kitchen 
table in order to help Ellen finish up!” 

“Her children need her.” 

“Alice, I engaged Ellen with the idea that 
you needed her!” 

“But still, Kate, you wouldn’t — you 
won’t —-” But Alice had not the courage to 
complete her plea. : 

“My dear child, you may trust me to do 
what I think best for you.” 

Kate, carrying the tray, went downstairs 
with that sense of injury which any woman 





BUT AT THAT MOMENT THERE WAS 
A SHUFFLING ON THE KITCHEN 
STEPS, AND THE DOOR 
OPENED ON ELLEN 
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feels whose invalid has failed to eat the | 
breakfast she has cooked; and Alice tossed on | 
her bed with that sense of impotence which | 
any friend feels who has been addressed as | 
“my dear child.” She tried in vain to forget it. | 

Kate set down the tray on the kitchen table 
and turned to snatch off her pinafore, but at | 
that moment there was a shuffling on the | 
kitchen steps, and the door opened on Ellen. 
She filled the doorway in loose-jointed shape- 
lessness. Her shabby ulster was fastened with 
safety pins across the bosom of her damp 
gingham apron. Her rusty hat, with its one 
bedraggled: feather, was too small for her big 
rosy face. Some wisps of straight hair fell 
across her eyes, wide at seeing Kate’s unac- 
customed figure in the kitchen. Her lips were 
parted in a smile of apology, for there was 





burnished, and all the floors upstairs and 
downstairs wiped and polished. And don’t 
forget to wash and iron the crocheted doilies. 
And, Ellen, please remember to do one room 
at a time. Don’t tear up the whole place at 
once. I'll try to get home at two. One thing 
more, Ellen—I mean this for to-day and for 
every other Thursday, and on your obeying 
this direction depends” — Kate paused im- 
pressively —“a great deal! Do everything 
you’ve been told to do, and don’t do anything 
you’ve not been told to do!” 

Kate ran upstairs for a good-by before she 
hurried off. Two minutes later she was pick- 
ing her way across the muddy stretch of raw 
little suburb where the two friends had found 
their cosy house. The April sky looked threat- 
ening, but Kate had no time to return for a 
raincoat or an umbrella, even though a stylish 
costume was one of the chief articles of her 
creed of efficiency, and even though her fresh 
spring hat and her new suit had cost her 
months of saving. 

The electric car was lurching toward the 
city before Kate realized that Ellen had been 
explaining in a murmured accompaniment to 
Kate’s directions: “Sorry—couldn’t get here 
no sooner—the baby’s sick—all night—better 
when I came away.” Then Kate suddenly sat 
up very straight, clutching her music roll in 
consternation. “I never told her to cook a 
thing for Alice’s lunch, and I can get home 
for only twenty minutes at two o’clock!” 

It proved to be a dismal morning. Miss 
Hartman was caustic; the pupils were care- 
less. The sun came,out now and then and 
finally retired behind banks of cloud, which 
wickedly withheld their rain until the exact 
moment when Kate stepped from the car on 
her way home. During all of that fifteen min- 
utes’ walk to the house the deluge poured 
over her new hat, her crisp spring suit and 
her immaculate gloves and boots, and the 
mud _sucked at her ankles. 

The ruined suit was tragedy enough, but 
when Kate, slipping off her hopeless shoes on 
the threshold, used her latchkey, the sight of 
the house seemed more than even her plucky 
nerves could endure. Each tiny room seemed 
to have suffered from its own particular 
eight-by-six tornado. The rugs were piled, but 
not shaken; the electric bulbs were heaped on 
the piano, but unwashed; the andirons were 
climbing the stairway, unburnished ; the floors 
were unpolished. Not a thing that she had 
told Ellen to do was done. Kate was white 
with resolution as she flung open the kitchen 
door. 

Ellen beamed above the chops she was 
broiling. On a corner of the piled kitchen 
table she spread a napkin. There were soup, 
rolls and a plate of salad. Unutterably hungry, 
Kate swept the unwashed doilies from a chair 
seat and sat down. 

Ellen was tugging at her jacket sleeve. “Let 
me get the wet off you. There, kick out of 
your skirt. I'll pick it up. You needn’t stop 
your soup. Blessed Bridget, did you fall into 
the mud or did it rise up and fall on you?” 


| Either Kate’s key must have been inaudi- 
| ble or Ellen’s hearty brogue rolling forth from 
| Alice’s room deadened other sounds; the two 
were evidently having a cosy time. Kate, 
standing all alone near the stairway, chilly 
and bedraggled, did not mean to overhear, 
but the words were upon her ears before she 
realized it. 

“Sure, Miss Alice, I haven’t grudged the 
steps to wait on you to-day. What are a 
mother’s feet for but to wait on childer! 
Small difference whose childer they be, so 
long as they be sick, and I be handy. Turpen- 
tine stupes applied to your chist every half 
hour; I knew they’d cure you, and they have. 
Miss Kate won’t know you when she gets 
home.” 

“But have you finished the cleaning, Ellen?” 

“Oh, maybe there’s a bit left to pick up, 
but who’ll grudge me the time I’ve took off 


—she’ll not mind my coddling you a bit once 
a week, when she lets you coddle her all the 
time !” 

“Why, what do you mean, Ellen?” 

Yes, Kate’s thoughts asked, what did Ellen 
mean? Little Alice coddle her! Was that the 
way it looked to an outsider? Was it true? 








KATE RAN UPSTAIRS FOR A GOOD-BY + 
BEFORE SHE HURRIED OFF 


for a bit of mothering? Not Miss Kate, sure | 


Frank and John were pretty well put “out 
of business,” too, but fortunately they had 
money enough to buy coats, shoes and hats 
and pay their fare home from the nearest 
railway station. They learned later that Provo 
was subsequently caught and sentenced to a 
long term in jail. His wife went free. 

e 


eas IN 


“ SEE, DARLINT, WHAT I DONE! 1 HUNG 
IT BY THE DINING-ROOM 
RADIATOR" 





“Ellen, you’re such a comfort! You'll be 
here surely next week ?” 

“Nobody’ll stop me from coming to you, 
darlint !” 

Sunk upon a chair in the hall, Kate was 
very still. 

“Sometimes, Ellen, I’m—I’m a little lone- 
some !” 

“Now, darlint, don’t you go gettin’ them 
thoughts. Can’t I see how things go on here? 
I see Miss Kate working her thumbs off to 
give you this little house, and I see you 
makin’ this little house your own bit of 
heaven for her.” 

Ellen came thumping down the stairs. Kate 
slipped into the kitchen before her. They both 
looked at each other across its sad disorder. 

“T can stay a bit later, Miss Kate, and 
| finish up.” 
| “Dll help, because—perhaps you were look- 

ing after Miss Alice.” 

The blue Irish eyes perceived something in 
Kate’s face as she turned it quickly toward 

| the window, and the eyes twinkled. 

“Sure, Miss Alice wasn’t the only one I was 
looking after. Miss Alice ain’t the only girl in 
this little house, I’m thinking, that needs a 

| lift sometimes, perhaps. See, darlint, what | 
| done! I hung it by the dining-room radiator. 
|I tell you, Miss Kate, that mud did stick! 
| But I stuck, too—and now you can’t see one 
| dab of it, can you?” 

Ellen held the suit high proudly. 

“Ellen, how could you? How did you? It 
| looks like new! I thought it was ruined! How 





in the world did you manage it?” 

Ellen sought to make articulate the secret 
of an efficiency that had surprised even her- 
self. “You can’t tell what you can manage to 
do until you’re trying to help some one out 
of a hole.” 

“Ellen, I honestly didn’t know where I was 
going to get the money for another. And if 
Alice had had to have a doctor!” 

“Sure, colleen, don’t I know! The work and 
the worry, and you that brave about it; and 
never letting on to Miss Alice—and home- 
sick as anyone yourself, on the quiet some- 
times, I’ll be bound.” 

“Ellen, how did you know? Ellen, don’t 
wait any longer; the children—don’t they 
need you?” 

“How did I know? Sure, I’m a working 
woman, too, as you said this mornin’, with 
this big homesick city drivin’ at me all the 
time, workin’ like you, Miss Kate, for little 
small sweet people I’m lovin’ day and night.” 

Ellen stood in the kitchen doorway, shape- 
less and shabby. Her hat was askew, her 
apron damp, her hair tumbled across her fore- 
head. Her lips were parted in a smile, and 
her eyes were radiant. 

“Ellen, you’ll be here surely next week ? ” 
said Kate. 

“Nobody’ll stop me from coming to you. 
Miss Kate. Sure, you two seem to me like 
my own little girls grown up some day, and 
off working in some big city all alone.” 

The door closed. The house looked like the 
inside of a churn. Kate stood at the kitchen 
table cleaning the silverware. There was the 
scurry of little slippers, the flash of a blue 
kimono. 

. “O Kate, I was so afraid you’d dismiss 
er!” 

For answer Kate took Alice into her arms, 
and all the lonesomeness passed out of the 
little house, for Kate had been afraid that 
Alice thought her perhaps a little hard; and 
Alice had been afraid that Kate thought her 
perhaps a little inefficient. 
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TORPEDOED WITHOUT WARNING 


Chapter One 


The lifeboats are launched 


Tat torpedo attack occurred at about 
half past nine on the morning of March 
16, 1917 (ship time). Although our ship, 
the Vigilancia, was not armed in any way, 

flew the American flag and had it painted fore 

and aft on both sides of her hull, and although 

she carried the name, VIGILANCIA U. S. A., 

in white letters five feet high, she was given 

absolutely no warning whatsoever. The sub- 
marine did not show herself above the surface 
of the water, and, in fact, the lookout man 

did not so much as sight her periscope. 

On board the Vigilancia, before the torpe- 
doing, the third mate paced back and forth on 
the bridge, watching for signs of a German 
submarine as the ship steered east, straight in 
for the middle of the English Channel. A tall 
negro quartermaster stood at the wheel; he 
had heard the captain talk about a subma- 
rine’s being reported near the ship on the 
night before; so he glanced over the ocean on 
either side, expecting to see a periscope rise 
at any time. The captain was in his cabin, 
seated on the lounge, waiting for his break- 
fast to be brought in. 

The quartermaster saw the wake of a tor- 
pedo and, without waiting for orders, quickly 
threw his wheel hard aport, bringing the 
Vigilancia’s head to starboard; at the same 
time he shouted to the third mate, who stood 
on the bridge above, but the mate did not 
hear him. The first torpedo went astern, but 
the second one, which closely followed it, 
found the mark and exploded just aft of mid- 
ships, near number three hatch, about six feet 
below the water line. 

The crash of the explosion was muffled, but 
a terrible shock shook the Vigilancia; the 
sound of the plates crumpling resembled the 
shivering of glass; the whole ship groaned, 
and a sickening, shattering rumble ran from 
bow to stern. 

At the noise of the explosion, the third 
mate rang the bell in the engine room in order 
to stop the engines. He left the bridge and 
when he came down the steps met the cap- 
tain. 

“The ship is torpedoed, captain!” he re- 
ported. 

“ All right, sir,” was the answer. “Go to 
your own boat and look out for yourself!” 

Officers and crew rushed for the lifeboats 
—-no one needed to be waked up or told that 
the ship had been torpedoed; no one waited 
for orders to abandon ship. 

The four boats—two on each side amid- 
ships — were ready to launch, having been 
swung over the side to the level of the rail. 
Boats No. 1, No. 3 and No. 4 were launched 
with disastrous results within a minute and a 
half after the torpedoing. In spite of the fact 
that the Vigilancia’s engines were immediately 
stopped, her momentum had slowed down to 
only eleven knots when those first three boats 
were launched. 

In the wheelhouse the shock of the explo- 
sion caused the wheel to jump from its bear- 
ings and strike the negro quartermaster a 
heavy blow on the chest. The quartermaster 
then left his place and dashed down the deck 
to boat No. 1, which the captain commanded. 
The captain threw an armful of clothes into 
the boat and began to help lower it; but the 
negro quartermaster, who had charge of the 
forward falls, became excited when the boat 
was a little more than half lowered and let go 
of them, and the bow of the boat pitched 
down under the water. Since the Vigilancia 
was still moving ahead, the lifeboat filled and 
capsized with the chief engineer and a number 
of other men beneath it. 

Several of the crew were drowned, but the 
rest, including the chief engineer, disentangled 
themselves and came to the surface. Buffeted 
by the waves, they managed to right the 
boat and get into it; but it capsized again, 
and this time got loose from the falls; the 
oars were washed away, and the boat drifted 
astern empty, leaving the crew trying to keep 
afloat in the cold water. None of these men 
wore life preservers. 

As soon as boat No. 1 met with disaster, 
the quartermaster ran aft to boat No. 3 and 
in helping to lower away again either became 
excited or lost control of the falls, and this 
boat, too, plunged bow foremost under the 
sea. When the men rose to the surface they 
tried to right their lifeboat as it rolled and 
pitched about, tossed by the waves. Soon 
after they had succeeded in performing that 
difficult and dangerous work the captain ap- 
peared. He had returned to his room for more 
clothing after boat No. 1 had got away from 
the side of the ship. 

The captain was the last man to leave the 
ship, and when he finally did so the sinking 
Vigilancia was so low in the water that he 
stepped from her sloping deck into the life- 
boat. All the oars except one had been washed 
away, and the men began the difficult task 
of rescuing the chief engineer, the second 
mate and the members of the crew, who were 
doing their best to keep afloat in the rough 
sea. 

Now to look for a moment at the wireless 
room. I had slept soundly after turning in at 
3 a. M. Suddenly I found myself awake with 
the sound of a clanging crash in my ears. 
I slid off the edge of the bunk and turned the 














ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


THE BOW OF THE BOAT PITCHED DOWN UNDER THE WATER 


electric switch, but not even a glimmer of 
light came from the incandescent lamps. 


down into the engine room. 


| 


whether he was on board the Vigilancia or | 
not; so I thought it would be best to report | 

“Stop the engines! Stop the engines!” came | to the mate, who was next in command. But | 
the voice of the chief engineer as he yelled | he was so busy giving orders to the seamen 


round him that I decided to look for the 


I put my hand into the open drawer of the | captain, after all, and accordingly went on 


table and felt for my eyeglasses; but they 
were not where I had placed them the night 
before! I pulled the drawer farther out and 
looked again, but I could not see well with- 
out the glasses; and, besides, the room had no 
windows or portholes. 

Footsteps clattered past my door: the oilers, 
the firemen, the coal passers and the third 
engineer were making their escape from the 
engine room. 

At any moment I expected the captain or 
one of the mates to enter with the ship’s posi- 
tion and have me send an S. O. S. call, but no 
one came. 

I was still unable to find the eyeglasses 
and stopped searching for them while I looked 
for the Marconi log book and my diary. The 
log book was lying flat on the table; the diary 
I found on the carpet. I looked there for the 
missing eyeglasses, too, but in vain; so I 
seized my watch from the bulkhead and 
shoved it into my pocket, grabbed my cap 
from the hook and put it on and, carrying the 
log and diary, opened the door with the in- 
tention of making my escape. But all I could 
see was a bright glare in the passageway that 
led to the deck. Turning back, I again 
searched for the eyeglasses and finally found 
them a few inches from the spot that my feet 
had struck when I slid off the bunk. The 
shock of the explosion had lifted them out of 
the drawer and sent them across the room. 


When I put them on I discovered that one | 
lens was missing; so I turned back, fumbled | 


for it on the floor, found it and snapped it 
into place. 

With the Marconi log book and my diary 
in my hand I rushed out on deck. The clear sky 
and the bright sunshine were in pleasant con- 
trast with the gray, gloomy weather of the 
past few days. My intention was to report 
to the captain, but when I looked for lifeboat 
No. 1 I saw it tossing about on the swells at 
the side of the ship, with men standing in the 
bow and in the stern, shouting to one another. 

I had been assigned, in case of disaster, to 
boat No. 2, the forward one on the port side. 


| As I crossed over, I met the third assistant 


engineer, who was hurrying toward his boat 
on the starboard side. He was wearing his 
engine-room uniform and a uniform cap and 
carried his suit case in his left hand. That was 
the last time I ever saw him. 

My boat was still at the rail, unlashed, and 
in fact the boatswain had secured it so firmly 
that the first mate and a group of sailors were 
having trouble in freeing it. As I had seen the 
captain’s boat in the water I did not know 


| 





| 





| 





forward. 

When I passed the petty officers’ mess room 
I saw him standing on the cargo hatch behind 
his cabin, searching the ocean to starboard for 
signs of the submarine that had torpedoed his 
vessel. I approached him quickly and re- 
ported, hardly knowing what the words 
meant that I was saying: 

“There’s no juice, captain; the dynamo’s 
dead!” 

“Never mind the wireless! Save yourself, 
son! Go to your boat and look out for your- 
self!” was his answer. 

I dashed back to the rail and found that 
my lifeboat was in the water. Most of its 
crew were already in the boat, but a few were 
going over the side of the Vigilancia, one by 
one. I threw the wireless log and the diary 
into the lifeboat, then stepped over the rail 
and grasped the stern davit with one hand 
while I reached out and seized the life line 
with the other. I lowered myself past the big 
letter L (in the name Vigilancia) to the end 
of the life line that dangled several yards 
above the water. The boat, which was still 
attached to its falls, was plunging about some 
little distance from the side of the ship; so, 
waiting for a favorable chance, I swung my- 
self out and dropped into the stern, on top of 
the water-tight compartment. I let myself fall 
forward, got a grip with my hands and 


| scrambled into the bottom of the boat. The 


Vigilancia towed us through the water. 
The mate clambered out on the stern bulk- 
head and sat there, holding the tiller ropes 


and giving orders to the men. Thinly clad | 


Portuguese, Spanish and negro seamen were 
seizing the long oars, shoving them into the 
water and putting them into place—sweating, 








By Paul Telford 
Platt 


straining and chattering wildly in their own 
tongues all the while they did so. 

The after falls were cast off, but the for- 
ward ones jammed and stuck, and we could 
not release them. Here the officers’ messman 
saved the situation with a butcher knife that 
he had seized in the galley before he took to 
the boat. The men at the oars were not trying 
to row anywhere in particular, but were 
principally engaged in preventing the boat 
from capsizing or swamping. 

“Some of you go up forward!” shouted the 
mate. “There’s too many in this end of the 
boat!” : 

“We're taking water! Where’s that water 
coming from ?” some one shouted. 

I looked down, and, sure enough, there was 
water in the boat; my feet were soaking in 
six inches of it. More water seemed to be 
coming in all the time. 

“See whether the plug is in place,” said the 
mate. “Look right down near my feet here.” 

A bareheaded, barefooted Panama negro 
seaman did so and in a moment exclaimed, 
“Dey ain’t no plug—de water’s a-comin’ in de 
hole! What’s become of dat plug ?” 

Suddenly we heard yells and screams in 
Spanish and saw a dozen men struggling in 
the water. Their boat, No. 4, had capsized 
and was being carried along by the Vigilancia. 
With only one life preserver among them, 
they were trying to keep afloat. They were 
rising and falling on the swells, striking out 
as best they could, waving their arms at us 
and hoarsely shouting to us to come and pick 
them up. 

“We can’t pick up those men now,” said 
the mate; “this boat’s sinking, and there’s no 
more room here.” Suddenly he saw a small 
boat floating at the stern of the Vigilancia; 
it was boat No. 1, which had drifted away 
empty. “There’s an empty boat over there,” 
he said; “the best thing we can do is to pull 
for that and tow it back and try to save these 
fellows in the water.” 

As the oarsmen started to row, two swim- 
mers came alongside, and we pulled them in; 
one was the second assistant engineer and the 
other was a Portuguese fireman. 

Our boat was now nearly half full of water, 
and while the men at the oars pulled away, 
everyone else continued the search for the 
missing plug. 

“Keep on hunting,” said the mate. “Stop up 
that hole, Garfield, until we can find the 
plug.” 

“Tse a-trying to,” the negro replied anx- 
iously. “Ise got my foot over de hole, but de 
water’s still a-comin’ in! Can’t find dat plug 
nowhar!” 

The situation had become desperate, for 
the boat was now half full of water, and 
more water was steadily flowing in through 
the hole, although the negro, Garfield, kept 
much of it out. 

I looked at the Vigilancia; she was a quar- 
ter of a mile away. Her stern had sunk be- 
neath the water, and her masts and her two 
tall, narrow funnels slanted back toward us; 
her decks listed so that we could see every- 
thing on top of them. Her funnels still emitted 
smoke, and steam was escaping also. The 
sinking vessel seemed to resemble a wounded 
bird that is dragging a broken wing. 

Now and then as we rose to the top of a 
swell we could see the boat toward which we 
were rowing; we did not see the other two 
boats or know what had become of them; 
we were too busy to think about them. 

Our boat was still sinking, and I considered 
that it was high time to do something; so I 
pulled off my cap, grabbed it with both hands 
and began to bail water over the side. 

“That’s it, Sparks,” said the mate; “that’s 
the idea. Do all you can.” 

The uniform cap held the water well, and 
I splashed it overboard as fast as I could. 
Whether I was bailing out an appreciable 
quantity of water or not, at least I was doing 
something. 

The third cook was sitting beside me, hold- 
ing on to the thwart. 

“Take off your cap and begin to bail!” I 
said to him. 

He took it off but immediately put it on 
again, for the material was much too thin to 
hold water. 

“Look at the Vigilancia!” cried the mess- 

man. 
I looked and saw the whole after end of 
the ship going under. Her bow rose out of 
the water, and her after mast disappeared. 
Lower she sank, and her bow became nearly 
perpendicular; the funnels went under, and a 
cloud of steam rose from the spot. Her bow 
went straight up out of the water and re- 
mained in that position for a few moments; 
then suddenly the forward masi quivered and 
seemed to snap. Slowly the Vigilancia started 
to sink again, gained momentum and then 
swiftly dived downward and plunged under 
the sea. 

A cloud of steam and smoke hovered over 
the ocean, and a quantity of straw floated 
about to mark the grave of the ill-fated ship. 
She had sunk in seven minutes by my watch. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE PART OF THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 
BETWEEN MONTREAL AND BROCKVILLE WHERE 
THE RAPIDS ARE IS INDICATED IN BLACK 


FACT AND COMMENT 


| on pretty girls remember that beauty is but 
a short success. 


Before you Camp make sure the Ground is 
good: 
Before you start your Camp Fire gather Wood. 


E not hospitable to slander. It will soon 
perish if no one takes it in. 


AVE you heard the latest conundrum? 

The question is, Who is the fatter, Mr. 
Wilson or Mr. Taft? And the answer is the 
name of a former President. Anyone who 
sends The Companion the right answer will 
receive the congratulations and compliments 
of the editors. 


NEXPERIENCED persons who carry a 

modern hunting rifle into the woods assume 
@ serious responsibility. The hope of game, a 
moving object not clearly seen, an impulsive 
shot, and the deed is done. There is another 
hunting tragedy, another burden of shame 
and regret to be shouldered by one who a few 
moments before thought he was alert and 
careful. 
ie the trap shoofing at the Olympic games 

the lowest man on the United States team | 
had a better score than the highest man of any | 
other nation. Our representatives upheld the 
American reputation for good shooting and 
flattered an old and popular fancy that there is 
something in American life that fosters keen- 
ness of eye and makes for quick and accurate 
motion. 

T is a wonder that some one had not thought 

before of the plan, soon to go into effect in 
Ohio, of putting small telephone booths along 
the roads of the state, one at every milestone, 
for the convenience of travelers. Instead of 
having to tramp to the nearest farmhouse, the 
stranded motorist or teamster will be always 
within half a mile of a telephone, by which 
he can summon help. 


HUNDER can be heard at no greater 

distance at most than eighteen miles and 
generally not more than nine miles. The 
duration of the longest roll of thunder that 
has been accurately noted was forty-five sec- 
onds. In the recent war the explosion of shells 
and the noise of the big guns in France and 
Belgium were heard in the eastern part of 
England, at distances up to one hundred and 
fifty miles. 

ROM the war that Paris is making on 

rats come interesting stories. Even when a 
curtain of poison gas approaches, the rat has | 
a method of.defense. Having advanced head- | 
first a certain distance into his burrow, he in- 
flates himself enough to plug the passage, which 
leaves only his tail and his rear parts exposed 
to the gas. Only when his instinct tells him 
that the peril is past does he leave his post, 
and so he and his comrades are saved. 

HE United States is now the largest ex- 

porter of coal, having displaced Great 
Britain and Germany, which led before the 
war. This year we shall export more than 
twice as many tons of coal as we exported in 
1910, at more than five times as large a price. 
Physically we are in better condition than any 
other country to produce coal, and it is a pity 
that the conditions of mining and transporta- 
tion are such that most of the Northern States 
are suifering a real shortage. 


HEN-we remember the cartoons in which 





Uncle Sam is always represented as a 
lean, Joose)y-built Yankee and John Bull as 
a burly giant, it is gratifying to notice that all | 
English visitors to this country to-day pay | 
tribute to the American physique. The latest | 
is Sir John Fraser Foster, who after a visit | 
here tells his fellow countrymen that the 
physique of the English people is not to be 


compared with that of the general masses in 
America. The truth is that we have greatly 
improved, a change that is owing to better 
food, better cooking, large use of fruit, and 
the universal practice of athletics ; whereas the 
British have made no improvement, if they 
have held their own. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL COURT 


ANY strong advocates of a league or 
‘I association of nations regard estab- 
lishing an international court, with 


| power to judge international disputes.and to 
|enforce its judgments, as more essential to 


keeping the peace than the league itself. Civi- 
lized society is based on a general agreement 
to observe certain laws, rules and regulations, 
and some such agreement is thé necessary 
model of a league of nations. Courts are needed 
to restrain and punish violations of those laws 
and to adjust disputes about property and 
the rights of citizens, and courts are not less 
necessary to administer and uphold interna- 
tional law. 

Mr. Root and his colleagues at The Hague 
agreed upon a plan for the constitution of the 
great court of the world. They did not under- 
take to enact or to consider international law. 
That will come later, if the court shall come 
into being; or rather, the principles of law 
that The Hague conferences laid down will 
probably be revived. Some of the old princi- 
ples will be affirmed; new ones will be an- 
nounced. When accepted they will become the 
foundations of international law, but they will 
be general in their character: a sort of inter- 
national moral law, not concerned with partic- 
ulars, but laying down broad rules of conduct. 
The Hague court will apply that law to cases 
as they arise and thus will create for the 
nations something strictly analogous to the 
common law by which our everyday relations 
with our neighbors are governed. 

Although Mr. Root and his associates were 
unanimous in determining the constitution and 
the jurisdiction of the proposed court, their 
plan is already meeting sharp criticism. They 
introduced two novelties in arbitral procedure. 
Those provide that when there is a dispute 
between two countries it shall be brought 
before the court if either of the parties require 
it. Moreover, they provide that when the case 
comes up for trial there shall be one judge on 
the bench from each of the countries inter- 
ested, besides the judges from other and un- 
prejudiced countries. 

Both of those provisions are strongly objected 
to by the Scandinavian countries, but on what 
grounds we are not -yet informed. It is easy 
to see that if the court must always wait for a 
request for its action by both parties, as Hol- 
land and Denmark urge, it will not have much 
real power and can act only in a limited number 
of cases. Yet the Council at Brussels has 
already rejected that provision and requires 
the consent of both parties to arbitration —a 
change that weakens the court almost to the 
point of impotence. The plan of having inter- 
ested judges to sit with the others was designed 
to make sure that both sides of the case should 
be put clearly to those who would decide it. 
The plan might be objected to on general prin- 
ciples, but it is certainly not unfair, since it 
applies equally to both parties. 


ee 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF OIL SHALE 


ASOLINE, the best fuel for the internal 
(, combustion engine, has become one of 

the prime necessaries of our industrial 
life. It is being produced at an astonishing 
rate from the petroleum wells of the world, 
but the use of it increases so fast, and prom- 
ises to increase so much faster, that among 
those who think of the future there has been 
some uneasiness about the extent of the avail- 
able supply. No one knows how much petro- 
leum there is in the world. After several years 
of pumping, even the largest and richest fields 
begin to show signs of exhaustion. The ex- 
perts of the oil industry dare not promise 
more than fifty or a hundred years of produc- 
tion from known sources. 

But oil is found above ground as well as 
below. Shale rock often contains it in very 
great quantity, and there is a tremendous 
amount of shale rock in the world. It is espe- 
cially common in the Rocky Mountain system. 
Scientific men who have explored the shale 
deposits of Colorado for the government believe 
that they alone would supply 200,000 barrels 
of oil a day for eight hundred years. The 
deposits across: the line in Utah are as large as 
those in Colorado, if not larger, and there are 
extensive though unexplored deposits in Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada and California. 





It is perhaps extravagant to speak of our oil- | 


shale resources as ‘‘limitless,’’ but they are so 
great as to offer the chemists and physicists 
several centuries of leisure in which to'find a 
way of using those other sources of force that 
scientific men believe to exist in nature in 
literally inexhaustible amount. 

Incidentally, the distillation of oil shale re- 
leases as a by-product ammonium sulphate, 
which is a most useful fertilizer. On the basis 
of the figures already quoted hundreds of mil- 
lions of tons of sulphate could be recovered 
from the shales of the Rocky Mountain States. 

At present there are in this country no dis- 
tilleries of importance at work extracting oil 
from shale rock; they could hardly compete 
profitably with the native petroleum that is 
being produced with no further expense than 
that of boring into the ground. But the process 
is not difficult; it has been carried on for 
years. in Scotland, arid it can be established 
here whenever conditions cali for it. 
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THANKSGIVING 


N order to be true to its lineage and tradi- 
I tion, Thanksgiving, which Americans have 
made preéminently the family. festival and 
reunion, should be more than that. We like to 
trace the holiday back to that holy day when 
our Pilgrim ancestors, with hearts full of grat- 
itude for their scanty but sufficient harvest 
safely housed, and for the wild game that they 
had come to value and had learned how to 
take, decided to express that gratitude by set- 
ting apart a special day for thanksgiving and 
praise. 

But they did more than that: they invited, 
and for three days entertained, the Indian 
chief, Massasoit, and ninety of his warriors. 
It is that part of the first Thanksgiving which 
we should be especially solicitous to preserve. 

There are no longer any Indians among us 
to propitiate or to teach, but there are plenty 
of strangers. Let us keep the day always as 
an occasion for family gatherings and reunions, 
but let us also make it the occasion for stretch- 
ing the family ties: for showing that, in fact 
and in deed as well as in profession, we are 
all members of that greater family the head 
of which is He in whose name we hold the 
feast. No Thanksgiving is perfect and complete 
that has not some guest at the board who but 
for our invitation would be friendless and 


alone. . 
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THE ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT 


"Ten Great Lakes, like a great inland sea, 
form one of the most striking geograph- 
ical peculiarities of North America. More 
than' that, they are of the greatest economic 
and commercial value, for they permit deep- 
water navigation, the cheapest and most sat- 
isfactory form of transportation, over almost 
two thousand miles in the very heart of the 
continent. From their eastern end the St. Law- 
rence flows to the sea, through most of its 
course deep enough and tranquil enough to 
float the largest cargo boats. Between Duluth 
and the Strait of Belleisle there were origi- 
nally only three serious obstructions to deep- 
water navigation — Niagara Falls, the rapids 
at Sault Sainte Marie and the rapids of the 
St. Lawrence above Montreal. Two of those 
obstructions have already been removed by 
building great lock canals round them. It is 
now proposed to remove the third and make 
it possible to send cargoes unbroken from any 
port of the Lakes to any seaport in the world. 

The rapids of the St. Lawrence are all found 
in a stretch of about a hundred miles, most of 
which forms the international boundary be- 


the commercial opportunities of our Western 
States; it would make it possible to ship 
Canadian and American grain and live stock 
much more quickly and cheaply to the Euro- 
pean markets, and it would relieve the con- 
gested and inadequate railway systems of a 
part of their burden. The creation of electric 
power at the dams would save an incredible 
amount of coal; one authority believes that 
ninety million tons a year would be saved 
if all the water power between Sault Sainte 
Marie and Montreal should be utilized. 

In spite of those arguments there are men 
who oppose the project. In this country they 
are the men who believe that Canada rather 
than the United States would be the gainer 
and business men in New York City and 
other ports who do not like to see any traffic 
diverted from those ports to the St. Lawrence 
River. In Canada the opposition comes from 
Montreal, which fears the injury of its trade 
as a port of trans-shipment, and from the 
transcontinental railways, which fear a loss of 
business. Whether the opposition on this side 
of the line will be strong enough to prevent 
the construction of the works by the use of 
American as well as of Canadian capital re- 
mains to be seen. But the plan has so much 
to commend it that it seems certain to be 
carried out sooner or later, even if Canada 
has to shoulder the expense alone. That would, 
however, be unfortunate, since the farmers 
of our Western States and the manufacturers 
of the Eastern part of the country might profit 
by it almost, if not quite, as much as their 
Canadian neighbors. 
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DISAGREEMENTS 


RIENDSHIPS are, of course, nothing 
F without friendly disagreements. Two 

persons who never have a difference of 
opinion can scarcely have any stimulating 
intercourse. Differences in point of view are 
often as effective as community of tastes in 
drawing people together; in fact, when there 
are community of taste and difference in point 
of view, there is perhaps the best foundation 
for a profitable and enduring friendship. A 
certain quality of opposition is needed to bring 
out what is intellectually best in a person; the 
mind does not do its most effective work until 


-it is stimulated by friction with another mind. 


But friction, not collision, is what is needed. 
The differences in point of view must be those 
growing out of a community of tastes and 
interests if they are to be an aid to friendship. 
If they are the differences that arise from a 
fundamental incapacity to appreciate the same 
things, to have the same interests, discussion 
of them is liable to provoke misunderstanding 
and ill feeling. F 

Many persons seem unable to keep silent 
when an opinion that does not coincide with 
their 6wn is put forth. They feel that silence 
would be interpreted as assent, or that it would 
be cowardly not to assert their contrary opin- 
ion. Yet the person of good judgment and tact 
will often keep silent rather than create an 
issue over a minor matter; if he finds it neces- 
sary to express his disagreement, he does it 
with as little contentiousness of spirit as pos- 
sible. Moderation in tone and suavity in speech 
will enable persons who disagree fervidly on 
certain subjects to discuss those subjects with 
profit to themselves and to others; but the dog- 
matic, sarcastic and truculent disputant should 
be permitted to have the last word prematurely. 
What he wants is a battle—not possession of 
an empty field. Pars 


NEW EUROPEAN ALLIANCES 


tween the State of New York and the wore] WH E spoke a few weeks ago of the tend- 


of Ontario. It is planned to put up two great 
dams to hold back the water until two long 
and deep lakes are formed where the shallow 
and dangerous rapids now exist. Seagoing ships 
ean pass round the dams by means of locks. 
Thus it will be brought to pass that Toronto, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Toledo and Duluth will become to all 
intents and purposes not lake ports but sea 
ports. 

It is estimated that the cost of the project 
will be $110,000, 000, but the engineers add that 
the great dams with the tremendous current 
of the St. Lawrence behind them will provide 
not less than four million horse power in elec- 
trical energy, and that the sale of that power 
will more than pay the carrying charges of the 
undertaking. 

The advantages of the enterprise are ap- 
parent. Those advantages would of course 
be still greater if the upper St. Lawrence 
were not icebound during a part of the year. 
But even so the canal would greatly increase 





ency of European states to form alli- 

ances, not exactly in defiance of the 
League of Nations, but in doubt of the protec- 
tion that the League would be able to offer 
them. That is particularly the case with the 
smaller and weaker countries, which are of 
course in especial need of protection if they 
are to survive, 

In southeastern Europe Roumania, Czecho- 
Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia have entered into 
an agreement that politicians have called the 
‘*Little Entente.’’ The object, of course, is to 
insure unity of action if necessary against their 
old enemies, Bulgaria and Hungary ; to control 
the navigation of the Danube, that essential 
waterway of the East; and to offer a strong 
front to any future aggression from Russia, 
whether Bolshevik or monarchical. It is by no 
means unlikely that Greece will eventually 
join the Little Entente, for in many direc- 
tions the interests of that country lie with 
those of the three nations that form it and in 
no respect conflict with them. The precise 
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terms of the agreement are not known, but 
they can readily be guessed at. It is conceiv- 
able that the agreement might bring the 
Little Entente into diplomatic opposition to 
Italy, which has not yet settled its boundary 
dispute with Jugo-Slavia, and with France, 
which is interested in restoring- Hungary and 
in joining the political interests of that country 
to its own; but so far nothing of the kind has 
occurred. If it should result in friction, the 
League of Nations would have an excellent 
chance to justify its existence to the world. 

In the north a Baltic Union is continually 
under discussion. Finland, Poland, Lithuania, 
Latvia and Esthonia are the states that would 
be interested in such a league, and the objects 
of their association would be common defense 
against any attempt on their independence 
either by Russia or by Germany and a trade 
or customs union that would enlarge the 
markets of all the covenanting nations. Until 
Poland and Lithuania fell out over the pos- 
session of Vilna and the attitude of Lithuania 
toward the Bolshevik government the chances 
of such a union seemed to be good. The Vilna 
episode has certainly postponed anything of 
the kind; but if that can be settled peaceably, 
a Baltic confederacy is one of the political 
arrangements of the future that may confi- 
dently be predicted. 


ani” 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From October 28 to November 3) 


HE ELECTIONS.— Harding and Cool- 
idge, the Republican candidates, swept the 
country at the Presidential election on Novem- 
ber 2. They will receive at least 389 of the 531 
electoral votes, and the final returns from states 
where the voting was close may give them a 
few more. They carried Oklahoma, Mary- 
land, Missouri and West Virginia in the South, 
and Tennessee seemed Republican when this 
record closed. Their popular majorities, particu- 
larly in the Eastern and Central States, were 
enormous. In New York they received a mil- 
_lion more votes than the Democratic candidates, 
in Pennsylvania 800,000, in Illinois 800,000, in 
Massachusetts 400,000, in Ohio 360,000 and in 
Lowa 400,000. The overwhelming victory of the 
national ticket carried most of the state and 
Congressional candidates to success also, though 
by majorities considerably smaller. In New 
York, for example, Judge Miller, Republican, 
had only 70,000 plurality over Gov. Smith. 
The Republicans carried most of the doubtful 
states where Senators were elected and will 
apparently have a majority of 18 in the next 
Senate. They will also control the House of 
Representatives by a majority of more than 
100. The Socialists made gains in many of the 
great cities and appeared to have cast nearly 
2,000,000 votes for Mr. Debs. They elected 
one Congressman in New York. The total 
vote of the country was estimated at about 
28,000,000. It is certain that at least 10,000,000 
women voted, most of them for the first time. 
F e 

HE GRAFTERS.— A grand jury was 
summoned in New York to consider the 
evidence of conspiracy and corruption among 
the building trades of the city uncovered by 
the joint legislative committee on housing. Mr. 
Untermeyer, counsel to the committee, will 
present the evidence to the jury, and Attorney- 
General Newton will conduct any prosecutions 
that the jury orders. ——It was announced in 
Washington that the Department of Justice 
had evidence’ to show that about thirty car 
distributors in the employment of the railways 
had taken bribes to divert coal cars to the 
service of favored individuals and corporations. 
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RITISH COAL STRIKE. —The govern- 
ment, mine owners and representatives of 
the miners reached a tentative settlement of the 
coal strike on October 28. By the terms of the 
agreement, the miners are to get two shillings 
a day advance until January 1. After that date 
they will be determined by a national wages 
board and dre to depend on the increase or 
decrease of the profits from the export of coal 
and the increase or decrease in the amount of 
¢oal mined. The agreement was submitted to 
a vote of the miners on November 2. They 
voted against it by a very small majority, but 
as a two-thirds vote was necessary for rejection, 
the leaders declared the strike at an end. 
eS 
EX1CO.—Mr. Pesqueira, the confidential 
agent of the Mexican government, was 
in Washington discussing the terms of an ar- 
rangement between this country and Mexico, 
and it was believed that a protocol would 
shortly be agreed upon, to be followed imme- 
diately by our recognition of the existing Mex- 
ican government. ° 


RELAND.—Mr. MacSwiney was buried at 
Cork on October 31. The ceremony was 
impressive, and the streets were lined with 
people as the funeral procession passed, but 





there was no disorder. Within the next few | 


days, however, outrages on both sides broke 
out afresh. Six members of the constabulary 
were killed and thirteen wounded in various 
parts of the island, and in reprisal the police 
burned the town hall in Tralee and partly | 
wrecked the villages of Dungannon and Bally- | 
duff, where the shooting of constables had | 
occurred. ——Kevin Barry, a youth of Dublin | 
who had been convicted of killing a British 
soldier in a street affray, was hanged in Mount- 
joy prison on November 1. 
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UBA.—The presidential election ifi Cuba 

took place on November 1. The returns 
indicated the election of Alfredo Zayas, the 
Coalition candidate. Zayas was formerly vice 
president of Cuba under President Gomez, who 
on this occasion was the Liberal candidate for 
the presidency. ° 


HINA.—The government at Peking issued 

a proclamation declaring that the Southern 
government had disbanded, that the states of 
Kwangtung and Kwangsi had withdrawn] 
their declaration of independence, that all 
China was now united, and that a parlia- 
mentary election was soon to be held. The 
Constitutionalist leaders at Shanghai, Dr. Sun 
and Tang Shao-yi, countered with a proclama- 
tion declaring that their government was still | 
in existence and would not submit to the reac- | 
tionary government at Peking. 


oS 


ISHING-SCHOONER RACE. —Off Hal- 
ifax there occurred two exciting races 
between the Gloucester fishing schooner Espe- 
ranto and the Lunenburg, Nova Scotia, schooner | 
Delawana. The American boat won both races. | 


eS 


USSIA.—Gen. Wrangel seems to be meet- 
ing the fate that all previous counter- 
revolutionary leaders have met in Russia. The 
Bolshevik army, strengthened by the release 
of several divisions from the Polish front, has 
broken his centre, turned one or both of his 
flanks and forced him to make a precipitate 
retreat into the Crimea. Moscow asserted that 
the Red army had taken Perekop, which com- 
mands the isthmus leading into the Crimea. 
——The soviet budget for 1920 shows revenues 
of about 160,000, 000,000 rubles and expenses of 
1,100, 000,000,000 rubles. This means a deficit 
of almost a trillion rubles. The ruble has of 
course sunk to merely a nominal value. 


e 
OLAND AND LITHUANIA.—Gen. 
Zellgouski still remained in Vilna, and it 
appeared that Poland and Lithuania were on 
his account drifting nearer and nearer to open 
warfare. A great many German volunteers are 
said to have crossed the border to fight with the 
Lithuanians. A report from Riga, unconfirmed, 
had the Lithuanian government evacuating 
Kovno, owing to the threatening movements 
of Zellgouski’s forces. Warsaw announced that 
the Polish Council of Ministers had proposed 
to leave the future of the Vilna district to a 
popular vote taken under the auspices of the 
League of Nations, and the Council of the 
League, meeting at Brussels, took the first steps 
toward calling a plebiscite on that question. 
g 
REECE.—On October 28 the Greek Par- 
liament proclaimed Prince Paul King of 
Greece and elected Adm. Coundouriotis to 
serve as regent until the new King should | 
come to Athens. It was announced from Lu- | 
cerne, Switzerland, where Prince Paul is living 
with his father and mother, that the Prince | 
believed that first his | 
father, the former King | 
Constantine, and then 
his brother, Prince 
George, had superior 
claims on.the Greek 
throne, and that he 
would not accept the 
crown unless theGreek 
people made it clear by 
their votes that they 
did not wish either 
Constantine or George 
to succeed. Premier 
Venizelos declared at 
Athens that the people of Greece had already 
settled the claims of Constantine and George 
and predicted that, if the parliamentary elec- | 
tions of November 14 resulted in a victory for | 
the party that supports Venizelos, Prince Paul | 
would accept the crown. Constantine was re- 
ported to be hopeful that events would bring 
about his return to power, but the govern- 
ments of Great Britain and France are said 
to be determined that he shall not be re- 
stored. ° 


OUMANIA.—On October 28 the repre- | 

sentatives of Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Japan and Roumania signed a treaty at Paris 
definitely confirming the Roumanian claim to 
the former Russian province of Bessarabia. 
The League of Nations is requested to help in 
drawing the frontiers of Roumania and Russia 
in this region and in determining what part of 
the old Russian debt Roumania shall assume 
with the Bessarabian territory. 
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COUNDOURIOTIS 





Westclox 





How does your family 
check up on this? 


OME good folks have their hab- 

its so nicely harnessed that get- 
ting up is no chore at all. They go 
to bed at the stroke of a certain hour 
and come to life in the morning as 
punctuallyand wide-awake asa baby.. 
For them an alarm clock is merely 

a kind of check. They’d probably 
wake up anyhow. But they like the 
clock there to be sure. Also, it’s a 
handy timekeeper around the house. 

Then there are others—a great 
many others—who regard getting 
up as one of the hardest jobs of the 
whole day—unless, perhaps, it’s go- 
ing to bed at night! 

For these an alarm clock is a ne- 
cessity—ofttimes a job-saver. They 
couldn’t get along without one. 

Sleep-Meter is trained to help 
folks like this by getting them 
started punctually and cheerfully, 
day after day. All clocks that wear 
the Westclox mark on the dial and 
tag are trained to do the same thing. 
They’re all faithful timekeepers and 
alarms. 


WESTERN CLOCK CO., LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
Makers of Wéstciox: Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, Glo-Ben, America, Sleep-Meter, Jack o’ Lantern 
Factory: Peru, linois. In Canada: Western Clock Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 
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THE LAST HUNT 
By Gertrude West 


LUE dusk deep in the valleys lay—and the 
moon they said would rise at nine; 
Wild grapes arbored the threading way, low 
swung from a canopy of vine, 
While the firelight danced from the burning log 
On two slim lads and a possum dog. 


White stars blazed in the silent sky, and a sear- 
leafed whisper stirred the wood. 

Brave dreams, lilting of deeds, went by; and 
all were magic and all were good. 

Anowl called down from the tree-laced heights ; 

And the night was just as a hundred nights. 


Moon-dark nights in their numbers lost, star- 
spiked nights when the wind was low; 
Hound calls up where the wood trails crossed ; 
glad, free youth with the zest to go. 
Wild nights blurred in the dream-filled past— 
but this stood clear, for it was the last. 


Windows blinked in the frost-white lane as 
they turned the road, and they did not wait; 

Lut brown throats ached with a sudden pain; 
and brown palms met at the little gate, 

That handelasp seal of a lived-out day, 

When one is going and one must stay. 
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THE KINGMAKERS 


T was night in the heast of the Sudan. 
The stars cast their thin streams of 
light serenely down upon a circle of 
men who were gathered on the out- 
skirts of Khartum. In the centre of the 
circle stood a tall, young missionary, 
athletic of build and powerful of voice. For six 
weeks or more he had been patiently instructing 
the natives seated round him in the dirst principles 
of the Christian faith. 

They were men who were drawn from about 
twenty inland tribes. In that part of central Africa 

- Which Gordon and Kitchener made famous there 
are many millions of natives who have scarcely 
heard the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. With 
infinite labor, these men who formed the circle 
had been brought together and induced to un- 
dergo a little training before returning to their 
people. 

The task of commending Christ to their respec- 
tive tribes was not light, but, on the contrary, was 
fraught with the utmost peril. Occasional canni- 
balism was still a characteristic of these dwellers 
in the heart of Africa. The young missionary knew 
that it would require enormous courage for the 
natives who accepted Christ to play their part. 

The last night had come; to-morrow the little 
band would break up and each man would return 
to his own people. 

Very solemnly, as they sat in the stillness of the 
night, their missionary spoke to them of the work 
that Christ required of them. He pictured all their 
difficulties and dangers—the possibility of a cruel 
death. Then quite plainly he put the issue before 
them: “Now, which of you will promise to try and 
make Jesus king of your tribe—king over its heart 
and over ali its life?’ 

He waited in the darkness for a reply. At first 
there was nothing but silence. He knew that for 
many of them the promise alone might mean 
death. Suddenly one of them spoke in a strong, 
clear voice. 

“Ina so,” he said. [I will.] 

Then another and another spoke, “JZna so,” 
“Ina so” (I will, I will], until every man in the 
circle had pledged himself to make Christ king 
even at the cost of his own life! 

Very soon the circle broke up, and the men 
sought their rest until daybreak—the day of their 
great new task of kingmaking. 

Is Christ yet king in New York and in London, 
in America and in England? Why should these 
men who had heard of Christ for only six weeks 
exhibit greater devotion to Him than those men 
who have known Him all their lives? Who will say 
of this task of kingmaking, “I will’? 
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GIVING CYNTHIA GOOD TIMES 


[~~ ,IVING one glance at Lois’s face, Helen 
Darrell helped herself to thimble and 
thread. 

“You give me one of those ruffles!” 
she commanded. ‘‘How many gowns 
have you made for Cynthia this spring?” 

‘“*But she can only be a girl once,” Lois defended 
herself. ‘I know what it is not to have a girl’s 
good times, and I don’t mean that Cynthia shall 
miss them. And—and if you feel that way about 
Cynthia, you can just put down that ruffle!” 

Helen did not put down the ruftie. 

“Cynthia will look like a rose in it,” she said. 
“I don’t wonder that you couldn’t resist the temp- 
tation, Lois; but there’s something you’re forget- 
ting—that a girl can’t be young very long. So, if 
you make her selfish now, she’ll have to bear the 
consequences all the rest of her life.” 

“Cynthia isn’t selfish!” Lois cried indignantly. 

“I believe you; Cynthia’s a darling! But you’re 
trying your very best to make her selfish. Now, 
Lois Asher, will you give Cynthia a chance? Will 
you let me carry you off to the bungalow for a 
month ?” 

A wave of longing swept over Lois’s tired face. 

“T couldn’t, possibly!” she declared. 

“Why not?” 

“I wouldn’t leave Cynthia with all the work to 
do.” 

‘“*How old were you when you were left with all 
the work to do and with small brothers and sisters 
besides?” 

“That’s different,’’ Lois retorted. 




















‘Listen, Lois. You know how I love you. It’s 
just about the hardest thing I have ever had to do 
to say this to you. Lois, aren’t your nerves getting | 
—snappy? Don’t you think Cynthia would rather | 
have a pleasant sister to be proud of than a new | 
Jrock to wear?” 

Lois’s white face grew whiter. 

‘*Was I getting like that?” she cried. 

“It was coming, dear,’ Helen replied steadily. 

Even then it was almost impossible to get Lois 
to go. And during the first week at the bungalow 
she was far from being an ideal guest; but by the 
last week she was her old self. It was wonderful 
to want to do things again—really to want to do 
them! 

Three days later a pair of vigorous young arms 
seized her as she descended from the car steps. | 





“Course I am—strong as a colt!’ Cynthia re- 
plied to her questions. ‘‘And it’s more than that, 
Lois. I really feel worth while for once in my life. 
I can just tell you one thing—you’ve got to divide 
up after this. You can’t have all the ‘worth-while- 
ness’ in this family!” 

Lois’s eyes were shining like stars. 
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TSUNG’S STRANGE WEAPON 


FA\HE bravery and faith of a little Chinese 
boy, Miss Enid 8. Smith tells us in the Chris- 
tian Herald, were the means of saving an 

American missionary’s baby from death in the 
jaws of a man-eating tiger. 

Tsung was the missionary’s helper at the com- 


pound. In the long hours when the master was at | - 


the schoolhouse, he liked nothing so well as to sit 
under the bamboos at the edge of the rice field 
and play the precious fife that the missionary had 
given him. He thought that there was no sound 
quite so beautiful as the sharp, clear notes of the 
fife, and could not understand why everyone in 
the compound disliked the instrument. It is a fact, 
however, that even the cats crawled away and the 
dogs howled as soon as he placed it to his lips. 
His beloved teacher told him that the animals’ 
dislike and fear of the fife were caused by the 
effect of the high and rapid vibrations of sound on 
their extremely sensitive ears. 

One morning Tsung had led the master’s cows 
to the pasture by the longest path in order to avoid 
meeting the fierce man-eating tiger that had lately 
been seen near the village. On his way home he 
sat down under a little clump of bamboos and 
passed his hand caressingly over the polished sur- 
face of his fife. When he glanced up he suddenly 
noticed a huge striped animal slink into the rice 
field that lay between him and his master’s house. 

It was the man-eater! Tsung’s breath came and 
went in gasps as he recognized the tawny striped 
coat. The tiger must be more ferocivus than usual 
to be prowling round in the daylight, and evi- 
dently it was going toward the teacher’s house. 

Tsung’s first thought was of the foreign-born 
teacher’s baby, which was sleeping in the white 
crib not far from the door that opened upon the 
veranda. What ifthe amah, or native nurse, should 
be away eating her rice! With heart thumping 
loudly and with limbs trembling, he crept round 
the edge of the small rice field and reached the 
garden. A moment later he came in sight of the 
open door that led to the nursery. 

There the amah lay face downward upon the 
floor beside the baby’s white bed. She evidently 
was too frightened to move, for just outside the 
door that led to the veranda crouched the man- 
eater, motionless except for the swishing of its 
tail. Although Tsung was terribly frightened, he 
stepped over the prostrate body of the amah and 
placed himself between the baby and the savage 
beast. The tiger raised its head, and its eyes glit- 
tered with rage ; it seemed to measure the distance 
between itself and the little white bed. 

Tsung clutched more firmly his precious fife. 
The beast crawled a few inches nearer. Then all 
at once the words of the teacher came into Tsung’s 
mind. 

“They must be true,’’ he thought. ‘‘I will prove 
them for myself.’’ 

Immediately he began to press the stops on his 
fife, and the first wild notes that came from the 
instrument were like a shriek of agony. The 
crouching man-eater started erect. At the next 
sound the tiger uttered a low cry of rage and shook 
its head ; the bristling hairs on the side of its face 
stood out like brushes. Then the brute moved 
backward a little as if terrified. 

Tsung stepped cautiously forward as the animal 
retreated. His lips and fingers formed the notes of 
a wild native song. The tiger slunk steadily back- 
ward, and’ the Chinese boy, with his dark eyes 
fixed on the big, glittering eyes of the beast, 
bravely followed, while his weapon screamed 
forth the mournful tune. On went the pair until 
the tiger had backed off the veranda. 

Then Tsung, still keeping his eyes fastened on 
the brute and playing furiously, gradually backed 
into the house and quickly closed the door. A mo- 
ment later, when he looked out of the window, he 
saw the tiger skulk off toward the rice field. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE MOTHERS 


E were sitting in the reading room of the 
club, says Punch, when our elderly friend 


the archdeacon entered. 

He had been so long absent that we asked him 
his reason. Had he been ill? 

Ill? Not he. He never was better in his life. He 
had merely been on a motor tour with his mother. 

“Do you mean to say,’’ some one inquired, ‘‘that 
you have a mother still living?’’ 

“Of course I have,” said the archdeacon. ‘‘My 
mother is not only living but is in the pink of con- 
dition.” 

“And how old is she?” the questioner continued. 

‘Sheisninety-one,” said the archdeacon proudly. 

Most of us looked at him with wonder and re- 
spect—even with a touch of awe. 

“And still motoring!’ I commented. 

“She delights in motoring.” 

“Well,” said the first questioner crossly, ‘‘you 
needn’t be conceited about it. | have a mother, 
too.” 

We switched round to this new centre of sur- 
prise. It was even more incredible that this man 
should have a mother than the archdeacon. He 
had a long white beard and hobbled with a stick. 

“And how old may your mother be?” the arch- 
deacon inquired. 

“My mother is ninety-two.” 

“And is she well and hearty?” 

“My mother,” he replied, ‘‘is in rude health—or, 
as you would say, full of beans.” 

The archdeacon made a deprecatory movement, 
repudiating the metaphor. 

“She not only motors,” the layman pursued, 
“but she walks. Can your mother walk ?”’ 

“T am sorry to say,’’ said the archdeacon, “that 


| my mother has to be helped a good deal.” 


“Ha!” said the layman. 

“But,” the archdeacon continued, “she has all 
her other faculties. Can your mother still read?” 

*““My mother is a most accomplished and assid- 
uous knitter,” said the bearded man. 

“No doubt, no doubt,” the archdeacon agreed; 
“but can she still read?” 

“With glasses—yes,” said the other. 

‘*Ha!”’ exclaimed the archdeacon. “I thought 
so. Now, my dear mother caf read the smallest 
print without glasses, and she can thread her own 
needle.”’ 

We murmured approval. 

“That’s all very well,” said the other, ‘“ but 


sight is not everything. Can your mother hear?” | 





“She can hear all that I say to her,’ replied the 
archdeacon with the air of one on the defensive. 

“Ah! but you probably raise your voice, and she 
is accustomed to it. Could she hear a stranger? 
Could she hear me?” 

“Well,” the archd mm ec ded, “I could not 
go so far as to say that her hearing is still perfect.” 

The layman smiled his satisfaction. “In other 
words,” he said, “she uses a trumpet?” 

The archdeacon was silent. 

“She uses a trumpet, sir? Admit it.” 

“Now and then,” said the archdeacon, “my dear 
mother has recourse to that aid.” 

“T knew it!” exclaimed the other. “My mother 
can hear every word. She is young enough, too, to 
be interested in everything. There is not one of her 
thirty-eight grandchildren of whose progress she 
is not kept closely informed.”’ 

He leaned back with a gesture of triumph. 
“ How many grandchildren did you say?” the 
archdeacon inquired. 

“Thirty-eight,” the other man replied. 

Across the cleric’s ascetic features spread a 
slow and a happy smile. “My mother,” he said, 
“has fifty-two grandchildren.” 
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OUR GRANDMOTHERS’ PIE WHEELS 


VERYONE has heard of “having a finger in 
the pie,” but few persons of this generation 
have seen the quaint little jagging wheels 

that our grandmothers used in order to make the 
pies attractive. No well-conducted housewife in 
those days, writes Miss Edith Bigelow in the 
House Beautiful, would have thought of putting 
a pie in the oven without first fluting its edges 
and decorating it with whatever design her fancy 
dictated and the construction of the wheel made 
possible. 

Sailors made these jagging wheels during their 
long voyages on whaling ships, carving them by 
hand from the teeth of the sperm whale, or in a 
few cases from teeth of the walrus. Some wheels 
are severely plain; others have elaborately carved 











handles. Some of the more ambitious workers put 
at the opposite end from the wheel a fork with 
which to prick the necessary holes in the pastry. 

This handicraft is called scrimshaw work; it 
may possibly have had its origin as far back as 1690, 
when Yankee sailors were known to be engaged 
in the whaling trade. Almost all the pastry wheels 
were made before the Civil War, for after that 
time the craft declined, and, though it is still car- 
ried on, it is only in a very small way. The tools 
were very primitive, and the polishing was done 
by hand with oi] and whiting or with pumice. 

Owing to their origin, the wheels are rarely to 
be found outside seaport towns of New England. 
On one of the most interesting pie wheels in 
my collection there are three very carefully en- 
graved pictures, the first that of a whaling ship 
under full sail, and the second showing a small 
boat that has put off to spear the whales. There is 
a man in the boat with a harpoon poised in his 
hand ready to throw. The third picture is of Mr. 
Whale himself, and he is not a prepossessing gen- 
tleman by any means. The most elaborate pie 
wheel shows a hound with a large wheel between 
his two front paws and a smaller wheel between 
the back ones, while his mouth is firmly shut over 
a steel fork. 

The greatest originality is shown in one that 
seems to be a happy mixture of submarine and 
aéroplane. It has six wheels and is perhaps a 
prophecy of some new monster of sea or air. It is 
earved with arrows and darts in happy profusion 
and confusion. There are two metal wheels in my 
collection, and, though they are not so interesting 
as those made by the sailors, they are just as old 
and are hand-wrought. They were used by those 
women who were not fortunate enough to have 
lovers or relatives at sea. 
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THE “MONKEY’S” GIBE 


ORD comes from abroad that diplomatic 

circles are aflutter with interest over the 

approaching publication of the memoirs 
of the Princess Pauline Metternich, wife of the 
Austrian ambassador to France during the Second 
Empire, and famous for her ruthless wit, her fas- 
cination and her plainness. After the empress 
herself, she was probably the most famous mem- 
ber of the court of the ill-fated Eugénie, whose 
intimate companion she was, though never loyally 
her friend. She encouraged her in her most un- 
wise extravagances and follies and despised her 
for accepting the advice. The princess’s tongue 
spared no one, not even herself, for her nickname 
of Singe @ la Mode—Fashionable Monkey—was 
one that she had originated. 

But her “monkey tricks,” her thousand audac- 
ities of speech, dress and demeanor, were curi- 
ously compatible with her intensely aristocratic 
nature and beliefs and her pride as a grande dame. 
She was, indeed, so sure of herself and her posi- 
tion that she believed she could afford to do pre- 
cisely as she pleased —especially at the upstart 
court of a mushroom empire. 

The tale has recently been retold of how she 





once announced that at the next ‘‘meet”’ at Fon- 
tainebleau for one of the paper chases she should 
appear in short and scanty skirts: that being the 
period of skirts both long and voluminous, dis- 
tended by enormous hoops. Such a costume would 
have been startling, not to say shocking, for the 
wife of an ambassador. A conservative lady of 
high rank ventured a remonstrance: ‘Would not 
such an appearance create scandal?” 

‘What harm,” inquired the princess coolly, ‘if 
the empress comes similarly dressed?” 

“None,” the lady admitted with dignity, ‘‘but 
tell me, would you advise your own sovereign to 
go to a paper chase in such attire?” 

“Oh, no,” replied the princess with cutting care- 

lessness, “that would not be the same thing at 
all. My empress is a real, an imperial, empress; 
yours is only Mile. de Montijo!” 
. She was, in a sense, cruelly right; but if Mlle. 
de Montijo was only the spectacular sovereign of 
a tawdry and transient empire, the wonderful old 
woman of ninety-four, who recently died in her 
native and beloved Spain, had long been a figure 
of true and commanding dignity. Eugénie, wid- 
owed, childless, throneless but indomitable, giving 
her castle and her personal service to the wounded 
during the great war, refusing to die until after 
the victory, was spectacular, but genuine, too. 

When it became known, during the war, that 
she could have preserved her throne after the 
crash, as regent for her son, backed by Germany, 
had she been willing to renounce forever all claim 
to Alsace and Lorraine, and that she scornfully 
refused to do so, France forgave her the past. Nor 
could even the “Fashionable Monkey” of fallen 
Austria have found a gibe. 
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PROPHETIC ARCHAEOLOGY 


VIDENTLY some one who had eaten a great 
E deal of army corned beef in Europe wrote 

this amusing skit inthe Watch on the Rhine. 
The piece is headed, Documents Published in the 
Year 2473 A.D., by an American Historian: 

I have just been journeying along the Rhine 
gathering data on the ancient tribe of men known 
as the Aefs. The origin of this strange people is 
one of the great mysteries of history. Likewise 
their sudden extinction has been just as baffling. 

The Aefs appeared in western Europe very 
suddenly about the time of the beginning of the 
Teutonic Dark Ages—the latter part of the second 
decade of the twentieth century. For a short period 
they flooded in great numbers the entire territory 
of Gaul from the Pyrennes to the Rhine. Then 
they suddenly vanished. 

It was recently thought that a clue had been 
found to the kind of food eaten by these nomads. 
In an old cellar in Andernach there were found 
what at first looked like peculiarly shaped bricks, 
but what later proved to be cans of a strange sort 
of meat. Certain investigators soon decided that 
this could be nothing other than elephant meat, 
and students were about to make trips to Africa 
in search of further evidence, when the result of 
some chemical tests was published. This showed 
that the meat was at least 1007 years old, if not 
very much older; and as the Aefs were in Gaul 
about 550 years ago, it is folly to believe that this 
store of food belonged to them. It is much more 
probable that it was left there at the time Hanni- 
bal and his soldiers and elephant supply trains 
made their long expedition against Rome. 

It is probably a good thing for America that the 
mysterious disappearance of the Aefs came about, 
for there is plenty of evidence that this barbaric 
race was planning to migrate to North America 
and establish itself on that continent permanently. 
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THE ORIGIN OF “TWO BITS” 


O Northern and Eastern people, says the St. 

Louis Globe Democrat, the term “two bits” 

may sound like slang, but to people of the 
West and Southwest it is the best of idiomatic 
English. The expression, ‘a quarter,” is seldom 
heard in those regions. People invariably say 
“two bits,” and it is much easier for them to say 
“six bits’ than “seventy-five cents.” 

The word “bit”? was used in this sense about 
1792, when the Spanish milled dollar was the unit 
of money in the Southwest. At that time there 
happened to be coined under Spanish authority a 
piece of silver for Mexico that represented the 
eighth part of a dollar, and that was called a 
“real” after the name of a coin in Spain, It had 
the same value as the early American shilling. 
Yankees used the shilling as a common expres- 
sion, and some people can remember when farm- 
ers hired help by shillings. 

When the ‘‘forty-niners” went to California and 
the Southwest they found that dos reales was the 
equivalent of two shillings. Later, dos reales be- 
came common as a quarter. The Americans never 
learned to say dos reales, but they may have Amer- 
icanized that amount by saying “‘two bits.” 
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JUST WHERE HE HAD LEFT IT 


NCLE BILLY is getting old and absent- 
minded. One day Aunt Sally, his wife, no- 
ticed that he was roaming round from room 
to room. Presently he called to her from the 
kitchen, “Sally, have you seen my pipe?” 
“No, Billy,” she answered. “Can’t you find it?” 
“No, I can’t!” he replied rather crossly. “I’ve 
looked upstairs and all over, and I can’t find it.” 
“Didn’t you leave it in the bathroom?” asked 
Aunt Sally. 
“No, I didn’t. ’ve looked there. Come and look 
yourself.” 
As Aunt Sally laid down her paper she heard 
him laugh. 
“Have you found it, Bill?” she asked. 
“Yes,” he replied. “It was in my mouth.” 
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RESCUED — IN WHAT CONDITION? 


T is related of Mr. Augustine Birrell, the British 
essayist and politician, that he once got into 
a third-class railway carriage in the north of 
England and sat down hurriedly next to a little 
girl in shawl and clogs. Happening to glance at 
her a moment or two afterwards, he saw that she 
was regarding him with no great favor. It dawned 
upon him that he was sitting on her newspaper. 
‘Here, my dear,” said Mr. Birrell, pulling the 
hewspaper out and handing it to her; ‘I’m sorry.” 
The little girl did not look quite satisfied, but 
she said nothing until a few minutes later when 
the train drew up at a station. 
“Please, sir,” she then inquired weakly, “may I 
have my fried fish?” 
It had been wrapped up in the newspaper. 
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THE CRUISE OF THE MARY LOU 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 


By the river Ess so curly, very quaint and very quirly, 

Lived two brothers, Zed and Zander Salt, while down the river, far, 
Dwelt their father’s only brother, Capt. Salem S.,—no other, — 

Who had cruised (he said) a thousand coasts, an old retired tar. 
Now, neither Zed nor Zander ever hankered to meander 

Down the sparkling, darkling river; they preferred a life ashore; 
But the mariner, their uncle, said, ‘You haven’t any spunk; all 
That you think about is grubbing.,’ And he said it o’er and o’er. 

He said, ‘‘ You poor landlubbers, you walk around in rubbers. 

You wouldn't know a nettle if you met one face to face. 

Why, at seven I was sailing, and at ten I went a-whaling, 

And when I was a youngster still I took a cap’n’s place.” 

At first the boys would whistle, but at length it made them bristle. 
They said, ‘‘ We'll try the sailing trick and learn it, too, with skill.” 
The reference to sea nettle had put them on their mettle — 

Had nettled them, in fact. They cried, ‘‘We'll show him, yes, we will!” 


All fluttery and flurried they stepped a mast; they hurried 





EAN was hemming a dish towel. 


PAPER MAGIC 
BY MARGARET ELY WEBB 
J She felt very pleasant and im- 

portant, because the last stitch 


in the hem would mean another 
nickel .in her bank, and that was 
| the last nickel which she needed for 
| the surprise. 
+ She finished the towel and took 
| it to her mother. When her mother 
| had looked at the work she took 
five pennies from the Chinese box 
on the clock shelf and gave them to 
| Jean, who dropped them into her bank. The 
bank made a wealthy sound when she shook it. | 
Then Jean put on her scarlet reefer and | 
| carried the bank to her father’s office. “It’s | 
| ready to be opened, daddy,” she said. 
They opened it together and counted the | 
money. When they had finished, two quarters, | 





nies were stacked in neat piles before them. 

“T earned it all myself, didn’t I, daddy? ” 
Jean said joyfully. “When can we go and get 
the surprise ?” 

“We'll go to-morrow morning,” her father | 
answered. Then he put the coins away and | 
gave Jean a clean, new five-dollar bill in ex- | 
change. 

Jean buttoned the bill safely into her pocket 





out the bill, she spread it open for one more 
delighted look. Then—zip! a mischievous puff 
of wind snatched it out of her fingers and 
sent it whirling away with the autumn leaves! 

With a gasp Jean dashed after it. But she 
soon realized that it was too dark by that 
time to find such a small thing. As she ran 
into the house, trying hard to choke back her 
sobs, she met her older sister, Sylvia. 

Now Sylvia was a very wonderful person; 
she had been to college and to Europe, and 
she had very wise and understanding ways. It 
did not take her three minutes to discover 
what was the trouble and to light a lantern 
and hurry out with Jean to look for the lost 
money. 

They searched and searched, but they could 


up and said, “Come on back to the house; 
I'll try another way.” 

| In the front hall she put out the lantern 
and stood thinking. “You wait here,” she said 
presently and went running upstairs. In a 
minute or two she was back with a pair of 
scissors and several sheets of paper. 

She sat down on the top step and began to 
{cut the paper up, while Jean stood by won- 
dering. When the paper had been clipped into 





and hurried home. At the gate she paused to | 
make sure that her money was safe. Drawing | 
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not find the bill. At length Sylvia straightened | 








THE FOOLISH YOUNG 
MOUSE 


YOUNG mouse came quaking, his poor 
whiskers shaking. 

“O mother,” he cried, “stop and listen 

five dimes, sixty nickels and one hundred pen- | to me! I heard the cook say in the solemnest 


| way not a moment ago—imagine !—that she 


intended to crack up some mice for her tea 
She said tea was nice served cold with some 
mice. Some mice in her tea—why, that means 
you and me! Why, not one instant more will 
we stay in this house!” 

Did you ever know such a foolish young 
nrouse? 
DOT AUNT) ST CPM SLO NOT No RMP Tc NT 
paper into the air. The hundreds of light, 
flying scraps disappeared into the dusk like 
snowy butterflies. 

“There, Jean,” said Sylvia, “I think perhaps 
your money will come back by morning!” 

Then she waved her hands and said: 

“Whether you flew to France or Spain, 
By dawn you must be back again.” 


“Why, it’s like magic!” cried Jean. She did 
not know what to make of it, but she ran into 
the house happy again. Nothing further was 
said about the lost money ; but during supper 
she kept looking at her older sister and think- 
ing, “What a wonderful person she is!” 

After Jean had gone to bed she did feel a 
little pang of dismay. “ Just suppose, after 
all,” she said to herself, “that I should have 
to earn that money all over again!” But then 
came another thought: “Sylvia is very wise.” 
And so she went to sleep comforted. 

While Jean was still sleeping, a little after 
sunrise, Sylvia dressed quietly and stole down- 
stairs. She let herself out of the front door 
and went and stood in the walk where she 
had stood the night before. Looking carefully 
round, she caught sight of a scrap of white at 
the foot of a tree. When she ran and picked 
it up she saw another white scrap in the heart 

of a rosebush; farther on, an- 
other lay on the ground; and still 





And set a sail. Friends saw them off at early dawn of day. 

‘We'll merely pay a haughty call upon our kinsman nautical; 

We'llreach his place at breakfast time,’’ they said, and sailed away. 

A wind from kindly quarter sent them gliding through the water. 

They cried, ‘‘ We'll keep a steady course, nor halt the Mary Lou 

For bird or beast or human — for whale or man or woman — 

Though if sea nettles cross our bow we'll fling them how-dy-do!” 

Alas that resolution—it was hard of execution! 

No sooner had they come about than on an island, lo! 

They saw a frantic Crusoe who had lost his small canoe, so 

They had to cast the sheet off quick and let the anchor go. 

The gallant rescue finished, with courage undiminished, 

The castaway aboard, they sailed —and then, ‘All hands 
ashore!” 

In nick of time to stamp fire (some one had left a camp fire), f 

And when that goodly deed was done they turned and 
shipped once more. 


Their spirits nearly failed them when a portly miller hailed them 

And begged them take a bag aboard. They couldn't say him nay. 

Then the lost canoe was sighted, and with that matter righted 

They put the grateful stranger out and smiling sailed away. 

“We'll bear on,” vowed the sailors, ‘though the Prince of 
Wales should hail us; 

We will not look to right nor left.” And then they heard a shout, 

And where the tide was fickle found a motor in a pickle, 

And threw their stern resolves aside and went to pull it out. 

Next, a doctor, shrill and shrieking, hurried toward them, 
succor seeking: 

“I shall wet my pills and powders if I try to ford the Ess!” 

So they put ashore and got him and to thankful patients 
brought him, 

And set upon their course again with courage (more or less). 

Then, alack, old Mrs. Grady —such a worthy widow lady — 

Lifted up her voice beseeching, half a hail and half a how]: 

Would they help her catch a rooster? Well, they couldn't 
have refused her, 

And they spent an hour chasing down a wild, unfeathered fowl. 
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WHISTLEBREECHES 


BY STRICKLAND GILLILAN 
WHISTLEBREECHES WAS HIS NAME. 


KNOW HOW SUCH A NICKNAME CAME? 


WELL, JUST LISTEN TO THE NOISE 
MADE BY BRAND-NEW CORDUROYS. 


farther, another. 

Picking up the scraps as she 
went, Sylvia made her way across 
the yard and into the garden, 
where she found more bits of 
paper, and still more. At last, just 
in front of a currant bush, she 
stooped with a cry of joy and 
picked up something that was 
much larger than a scrap of paper 
and green instead of white. 

An hour later Jean waked and 
sat up in bed. “This is the day for 
the surprise,” she said aloud. Then 
she added, remembering, “O dear!” 

But as she turned to lie down 
again she cried, “Well!” in a very 
different tone. 

There on the table beside the 
bed lay a little heap of dingy 
paper scraps; and close by the 
heap lay a damp and wrinkled 
five - dollar bill. On one of the 
upturned pieces of paper Sylvia's 
pretty monogram showed plain. 

Jean scrambled out of bed and 
ran into her sister’s room. 

“O Sylvia, your magic came 
true!” she cried. 

Sylvia opened her eyes sleepily. 
“ Fine! ” she said. “I thought it 
would.” ° 

After breakfast daddy hitched 
up the horse and drove away with 
Jean to a house where there was 
a sign, Puppies For Sale. When 
they came out of the house Jean 
had a friendly, fuzzy puppy in 
her arms. 

“Won't he be a surprise for the 
family ?” she said. 

Daddy said, “Yes,” and the 








“Now we're off indeed!" cried Zander. But a portly old mainlander 
Interrupted in a moment with a sharp, arresting shout: 
“On my word, just look at that, sirs! Save my hat, my only hat, sirs!”’ 
And it took them half an hour more to fish the object out. 
Late, around the last bend turning, with their empty stomachs yearning, 
Plain they saw a bridge before them. ‘‘ Quick,” cried Zed, “let down 

the mast!” 
And, with half the village cheering, down it came, and, stately steering, 
To pier at Pickerel Port they brought the Mary Lou at last. 


‘‘Now may I be scuttled! ’ said he. ‘Susan, get the supper ready ; 
Cook the cod and hash the herring; bake the bass. Stand by! Stand by! 
Why, they hadn't dreamed ‘twas noontime! Was the Mary Lou at fault? 


For there’s naught too good for skippers who have saved the name of Salt! 





Capt. Salt’s surprise was wondrous. While he danced a hornpipe thund’rous, 
‘Luff, my hearties! Back your topsails! Welcome, shipmates!’’ was his cry. 


“Supper?” cried the sailors, blinking. And behold, the sun was sinking! | 


“Supper? Ay, without a doubt, lads!" cried the old tar. ‘Bel and trout, lads — | 


hundreds of tiny pieces Sylvia jumped to her 
feet. 
“Now,” she said, “come and show me ex- 


puppy joined in with a jolly, 
“Yap, yap!” 
Mother was delighted when the surprise 
| came tumbling into the room where she sat 
knitting. The puppy thought mother and her 


actly where you were standing when the wind | ball of scarlet wool were delightful. 


blew the money away.” 


| The family took a whole week to decide on 


So Jean, still wondering, pointed out the | a name for the little dog. At last Jean clapped 


very spot beside the tallest hollyhock. 


_,| both of them full of paper bits, and said: 
| “Blow, wind! Paper, fly! 
Where does Jean’s treasure lie?” 


| 





| her hands and looked at Sylvia. “Oh, I know 


Sylvia ran down to the spot, and Jean | a name for him!” she cried. “Scraps!” 
| followed. The wind had stopped blowing, and | 
it was nearly dark. Sylvia held up her hands, | 


And from that moment Scraps he was. 
While the puppy was taking his first nap 
in the new home Jean went softly up to her 
sister. “Sylvia,” she said, “where was the five- 
dollar bill ?” 
And Sylvia, laughing, promised that next 


She waited a moment, and then, just as the | time the wind blew hard she would show Jean 
wind came by with a swirl, she tossed the | just how the magic had worked. 
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You'll say the same thing 
if you once try the Parker. 
Can’t blot, leak, or soil 
your hands. The very pen 
you want. 
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The Parker Pen Company 


Janesville, Wisconsin 


Parker Patent / 
* Clip costs { 
but 25c 
extra 


PARIZER 


CSAFETY—SEALED ) CSAFETY—SEALED ) 


Fountain Pens 


























"This is what Meme: gives me 
KEMP'S BALSAM 


will stop that cough 


LE ROY, NY. 











Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious a 
springs or pads. AR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent ou trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 470R State St. Marshall, Mich. 


3 Months’ Free Trial 


Our plan makes it possible 
for you to test the HIGH- 
GRADE, FIRST QUALITY 
New Companion 
e e 
Sewing Machine 
{N YOUR HOME for three 
months before deciding. If unsatisfactory we 
return your money and take back machineat our 
expense. We offer choice of seven styles (foot 
treadle, electric and rotary), guarantee for 25 
years, pay the freight, and sell ata very low price. 
A postal request brings descriptive booklet and 
attractive terms of purchase by return mail. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
























A FOREST COMBAT 


LD Shaata, war chief of the Ojibwa, straight- 
QO ened his back. The paddle lay across the 

gunwales as the canoe rested listlessly on 
the shimmering waters of Lake La Biche. Sud- 
denly Shaata’s eyes turned toward the shore, and 
he stared without moving. From near the thick 
alders that skirted the beach came a sudden gruff 
sound—a sort of ‘‘quock! quock!”’ accompanied 
by splashing water. 

Slowly one of Shaata’s hands rose to his eyes as 
if to wipe away something that clouded his vision. 
In all his years he had never witnessed such a 
strange combat. His parchment-like skin cracked 
for an instant in a smile; an appreciative grunt 
escaped him as he watched with age-undimmed 
eyes. 

A rod from the muddy, grassy shore stood a very 
tall bird—about four or five feet—with long, thin 
black legs and an awkward gray body. The neck 
was almost as long as the legs, and the head was 
small with a long, amber-colored bill. Standing 
| knee-deep in the muddied water, it was an un- 
gainly looking bird. On a dead tree trunk, half 
buried in water, crouched a small savage black 
creature wriggling a long bushy tail attached to 
a slim muscular body. They were eying each other 
intently. 

“Ugh!” gasped Shaata under his breath. 
heron and a fisher.” 

Both had the tired look that marks a long con- 
test. The heron might easily have flown away or 
waded into deeper water, but he held his ground 
and stood ready to strike into the fisher’s eyes 
with his long spear-like beak. Every few moments 
he uttered the menacing, guttural “quock” that 
had at first attracted the red man. 

This sound, mingled with the eager snarling of 
the fisher, made an incongruous duet. 

For some time they stood thus, threatening each 
other. At last the fisher, tiring of the wait and 
| having become pitched to proper fury, jumped 
with open mouth at his antagonist. 

But the heron stepped to one side, and the fisher 
| fell headlong into the water; while struggling to 
| regain his foothold on the log, he received several 
stabs that were delivered with lightning swiftness. 
The fisher ran along the log toward the shore. 

Yet the perseverance of this member of the 
weasel family was remarkable. Having worked 
| up his fury once more, he descended the log to the 
water, and the heron resumed his former position. 

Then followed another succession of quocks 
and growlings and another spring—this time with 
| even less success for the fisher. For while he was 
| regaining the log the heron struck him in one eye. 


“A 





blindly at his foe. Again and again the heron | 
turned him. The snarling grew in pitch, and the | 
| quocking changed to dissonant cries. 

| At last, with a sudden upward bound, the fisher | 
| fell with his whole weight upon the back of his | 
enemy. The heron was upset, and down they both 
went into the water. Now one of the fowl’s 
would stick above the surface, and old Shaata 


doubling and twisting in an effort to strike the foe. 

Over and over they fioundered and rolled—mud 
and water, long legs, shaggy paws, beak, feathers 
| and fur—all in great confusion. Then suddenly the 
combat ceased. 

Shaata leaned forward a little to see the victor. 

The fisher had succeeded in getting the heron’s 
neck in his mouth. One bite was enough. The 
struggle was over, and after a few moments’ hesi- 
tation the victor, in water to his back, began mov- 
ing to the shore, dragging with him by the neck 


the body of the heron, whose large feet came trail- | 


ing behind at a considerable distance. 

It was a curious sight—the slimy creature pulling 
| his ill-omened prey up the muddy shore. Whatever 
| had been the cause, it was a fairly won contest. 
| S$haata silently picked up his paddle and con- 
| tinued on his way with a glow of satisfaction in 
| his flery eyes. 
oe 9 


A WAR- TIME MEDICAL BOARD 


HE workings of.a British medical board are 

humorously described by Capt. Bruce Bairns- 

father in his book From Mud to Mufti. Capt. 
Bairnsfather, who had been wounded early in the 
war, tells how it feels to appear before the board 
after a period of convalescence: 

Atlast your turn comes. A different door from 
the one you’ve had your eye on opens suddenly, 
and a hilarious combatant who has just got an- 
other month’s sick leave is ejected. Behind him 
you see the Cyclops—a medical major generally— 
who barks at you to come in. 

Inside you stand before an immense table cov- 
ered with papers. Behind the table sit two of the 
board. The third member (there is generally a 
third) seems to have a sort of roving commission 
—lurking by the window or standing by the fire, 
ready, I suppose, to do anything from chucking 
you out to calling some one else in 

You stand before the table. No one speaks, but 
the heaviest member of the board looks through a 
folio of papers. This folio comprises your history. 
The board read it and mutter to themselves ; then, 
with an air of suspicion, as if they did not believe 
for a moment that there had ever been anything 
the matter with you, one of them tells you to take 
off your coat. (Business with Sam Browne belt 
and tunic. ) 














Shave, Bathe and 


Shampoo with one 
Soap. — Cuticura 


Cuticura Soap is the favorite for safety razor shaving. 














if you stammer attend n school till you get my 
large FREE book entitled * “STAMMERING, Its “Ori in and 
The Advanced Natural Method of Cure."’ Ask for special tuition 
rate and a FREE of “The Natural Speech Magazine.” 

Largest school for stammerers in the world. Write today. 


The North-Western School, 2342 Grand Ave. , Milwaukee, Wis. 


Storekeeper a STOVINK ~~ “ " 


tory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 








You now shyly approach them from the rows of 
clothes hooks, where you have hung your trap- 
| pings, minus dignity and rank, which, of course, 
| you have left on the sleeves of your tunic. They’ve 
got you now, and they know it. 

They ask you how you feel. You are mesmerized 
into saying cheerfully, ‘‘Quite all right.” 

One of them produces that Y-shaped silver-tube 
thing, and, fitting it to his ears, he insinuates the 
loose end into the opening of your khaki shirt. A 
moment or two of this; then the board exchange 
mystic words, and finally start writing on blue 
paper. One of them looks up and says, ‘‘That will 
do; you can put your coat on.” 

You retire to the clothes rack and put your tunic 
on again. 

The board, suddenly : ““Two months’ light duty!” 

lt’s over! You know your fate, and to creep 
from the room is all that remains. I left the room 
with as much nonchalance as I could summon, but 
on arriving in the stone corridor I found that that 
flapping noise I heard behind me came from my 
braces, which I had omitted to put over my shoul- 
ders before replacing my tunic. 








Thus far victory seemed with the bird, but the | 
fisher came back and with a sudden rush leaped | 


legs | 


could see the fisher sneezing and strangling on | 
top; then he could see the long neck of the heron | 


NONI E SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


. re mother used to make 
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‘—and Mince Pie’”’ 


How often we overhear patrons end their orders at hotels or restaurant tables 
with these words. For Mince Pie— None Such Mince Pie —is the great 
American dessert. 





Only the finishing touches are left for the chef or housewife to 
add in baking None Such Mince Pies. We collect and pre- 
pare the many choice ingredients and do nine-tenths of the 
| work of pie baking in our model kitchens. 


| : In case you do not wish to bake your own, your baker will be 
glad to supply you with None Such Mince Pies. 


None SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


| You add no sugar to None Such—the sugar is in it. 
Thursday is None Such Mince Pie Day, and as such is observed nationally. 


MERRELL-SOULE SALES CORPORATION, Syracuse, N. Y. 
NONE SUCH MINCE MEAT, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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(5002 taste in dress implies a well-clad 
ankle. True pride demands it. Let your 
hosiery be Holeproof and you ‘ll never fear 
the verdict of the critical glance. Holeproof 
is the hose of exquisite texture, beautiful 
luster and phenomenal wear. Look for the 
trade-mark when buying. 

For Men, Women and Children in Silk, Silk Faced and Lusterized Lisle. 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ont. 
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Here’s Free Proof 
That You Can Hear! 


The wonderfully improved Acousticon 
has now enabled more than 400,000 deaf 
persons to hear. We are sure it will do the 
same for you; are so absolutely certain of 
it that we are eager to send you the 


1920 Acousticon 


For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit — No Expense 

There is nothing you will have to do but 
ask for your free trial. No — to pay, 
no red tape, no reservation to this offer. 
Our confidence in the present Acousticon 
is so complete that we will gladly take all 
the risk in proving beyond any doubt that 

The Joy of Hearing Can be 
Yours Again! 

The Acousticon has improvements and 
patented features which cannot be dupli- 
cated, so no matter what you have ever 
tried, just ask for a free trial of the Acous- 
ticon. You'll get it promptly, and if it 
doesn’t make you hear, return it and you 
will owe us nothing—not one cent. 


Dictograph Products Corporation 
1367 Candler Building, New York 
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The Life of 


Theodore 
Roosevelt 


By William Roscoe Thayer 


S never before, this is the 
time in our Nation's his- 
tory when it is the duty of 
everyone to spread the teach- 
ing of stalwart citizenship and 
true patriotism. 

The name Theodore Roosevelt is 
never heard with indifference. Liv- 
ing, he held the world’s attention, 
and his life story cannot fail to thrill. 
Give such material to America’s lead- 
ing biographer and lifelong friend, 
and the result is the biography of the 
decade; a book that illuminates the 
character and career of this great 
master-builder of American history 
as they have never been illuminated 
before. 








This Book may well stand as an intro- 
duction to the career of Theodore Roose- 
velt. It merits translation into foreign 
languages and distribution abroad, for 
the sake not only of the story that it 
tells but of the Americanism that it re- 
flects.—New York Tribune. 


In the interest of good citizenship, 
and what our country has done and 
stands for, the publishers have made 
arrangements to issue a special lim- 
ited edition to be sold at a popular 
price. The Book was originally pub- 
lished at $5.00. Our stock is not 
large and a further supply cannot 
be obtained. We urge immediate 
acceptance of our Offer. 


HOW TO GET THE 
BOOK FREE 


Send us $2.50 for one new yearly sub- 
scription (not your own) for The Com- 
panion. and we will send you The Life 
ot Roosevelt, postpaid; or the Book 
may be purchased for $1.00, postpaid. 

NOTE. The Book is offered only to present Companion 
subscribers to pay them for getting a #ew subscription. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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STAMPS TO STICK 


OTH the government and the postage stamps 
of Palestine have changed in character, and 
the difference in the stamps is owing directly to 


| the political change. 


Palestine, for three years in the hands of the 
British military authorities, who occupied the land 
during the world war, has now achieved a civil 
form of government. It has become a territory, 
administered by Great Britain, with Sir Herbert 
Samuel as High Commissioner. 

It was logical to expect that new stamp designs 
would be chosen. The stamps that have been cur- 
rent bear the initials E. E. F., which stand for 
Egyptian Expeditionary Force—Egyptian troops 
having occupied the Holy Land as the military 
representatives of Great Britain. With the inaugu- 
ration of a civilian administration the Egyptian 
forcé retires. 

For a number of weeks Zionist stamps have been 
heralded as about to appear in Palestine. Mean- 
while The.Companion has received from a corre- 
spondent in Jerusalem five varieties of the E. E. F. 
stamps, each one of which is overprinted three 
times with the word Palestine—Arabic across the 
top, English across the centre and Hebrew across 
the bottom. Three surcharged languages on @ 
single stamp is unique in philately; moreover, as 
The Companion said on October 28, this is the first 
time that a postal product has been circulated with 
Hebrew characters as a part of the inscription. 
The characters stand for Ersez Israel, or Land of 
Israel. The surcharging was done in Jerusalem 
on the printing press of the Greek convent. Al- 
though the overprints on the five varieties received 
are uniform, the correspondent writes that minor 
errors, such as missing dots, and so forth, are to 
be expected. 

There is yet another novelty for collectors. It so 
happens that the surcharge color selected is black. 
But the 1-piaster denomination is dark blue, and 
on that color a black overprint does not show 
clearly. So for the first time in the making of sur 
charges a silver powder was utilized. It was dusted 
over the black overprint while the Arabic, English 
and Hebrew characters were still damp. Thus the 
surcharge on that value appears in silver. But how 
long will the surcharge last? Rubbed with the 


A 
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The orange 5-milliémes The dark blue 1-piaster 
stamp with the three sur- stamp surcharged in 
charges in black silver powder 


finger, the silver comes off in specks And what 
effect will soaking the stamp in water have? Ifthe 
silver imprint is worn off or soaked off, will the 
original black surcharge show ? The circumstances 
make the 1-piaster stamp unusually interesting. 

‘*Large numbers of these stamps are bought 
every day,” writes The Companion’s correspond- 
ent, ‘‘and collectors are trying very hard to com- 
plete their sets; but that is very difficult to do. 
There are great restrictions on buying stamps of 
the lower values. In fact, it is impossible to buy 
any over the counter. All letters to be posted 
are paid for in full; then they are taken to the 
officer in charge, who places stamps only on those 
letters that are to go out of the city; all local 
letters are marked as having been paid for and 
thus are passed out without stamps. It is very 
difficult to get any of the stamps except from en- 
velopes. 

“The most difficult stamp to get is the 3 millismes, 
Unfortunately, I have not been able to get one for 
myself. It sells at present at 35 piasters, which 
means that it will bring fabulous prices outside. It 
is rumored, however, that more of these stamps 
are to be surcharged, and the 3 milliémes can then 
be obtained easily. That certainly will be welcomed 
by stamp collectors, but I am afraid that a second 
overprinting is by no means certain.” 

Should a second overprinting be made, it will not 
be surprising if the surcharge differs in many ways 
from the first, so that collectors who have obtained 
copies of the first overprinting will do well to 
keep them. Avoid handling the silver-surcharged 
1-piaster stamp and keep it away from moisture. 
The overprinted E. E. F. stamps comprise, un- 
doubtedly, a provisional or temporary set, pending 
the appearance of distinctive Zionist stamps. 

The 1 milliéme, dark brown, 4 milliémes, scarlet, 
1 piaster, dark blue, 5 piasters, orange, and the 10 
piasters, ultramarine, are the five values sent by 
The Companion’s correspondent. Orange is a new 
color for the 5 piasters, the color of the unsur- 
charged E. E. F. of that denomination being red- 
violet. It is understood from philatelic sources 
in the United States that the 2,3 and 5 millismes 
and the 2, 9 and 20 piasters have been surcharged 
also. Each overprint in English is in small serif 
capitals, with no period after the word Palestine. 

Although silver powder has never before been 
used-in making surcharges, both silver and gold 
powder have been utilized in printing the stamps 
themselves. Honduras recently used them. 


AMAICA is distributing a new set. The design 

of the first stamp to appear, 10 shillings, is 
historically interesting. A memorandum issued 
by the governor of Jamaica and published in a 
Jamaica newspaper says of it: 

“The new stamp has a twofold attraction— 
namely, the artistic workmanship of the design, 
and secondly, the inscription ‘George V of Jamaica 
Supreme Lord.’ The wording of this inscription 
will not be found on any other postage stamp 
within the (British) Empire; in other words, 
Jamaica is the only part of the Empire His Maj- 
esty holds not only as King, but also in the per- 
sonal manner implied by the title ‘Supreme Lord.’ 
The origin of the unique title can be traced to the 
special seal which is attached to the Commission 
granted to Lord Windsor by Charles II, the in- 
scription on this seal being Carolus Secundus dei 
gratia. . . . Dominus Jamaicae. 

“During the reign of subsequent monarchs each 
of these was styled ‘Of Jamaica Lord,’ Queen 
Anne being styled ‘Of Jamaica Lady.’ ” 
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Correct shoes 


in childhood mean so much 


Aching feet, burning callouses, weak arches, 
deformed bones, all the painful foot ills so 
many adults suffer with are mostly due to 
incorrect shoes in childhood, so authorities 


agree. 


If you suffer with these common troubles, 
consider what their prevention would have 
meant to you! 


Sosafeguard your ownchildren. Whatcorrect 
shoes would have meant to you in your own 
childhood they mean now to your children. 


Give them Selz Liberty Bell Shoes—the 
result of our half century's scientific study. 
They mean strong arches, ankles and 


muscles. 


They mean perfect feet for life- 


time use. They mean the erect carriage and 
free exercise which are only possible with 


sound feet. 


Thus they safeguard health. 


Time-proven standards 


The coming of our Golden Anniversary is 


proof of the value of Selz standards. 


Men 


know the higher quality, the better service 
and the greater economy of all Selz shoes. 
They know Selz standards never vary. Selz 
shoes are always all leather. 


Ask for Selz Liberty Bell Shoes for your 
children’s sake. Write us for dealers’ names. 


CHICAGO 


si ET Zw» 


PITTSBURGH 


























Correct Shape ‘Fiat Foot 


Selz Liberty Bell Shoes for 
girls are priced $3.50 and 
up, according tosizeandstyle. 
Boys’ and little men’s Liber- 
ty Bell Shoes are priced $5 
and up, according to size 
and style. 
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Breaking the S kin) 


‘ may be a trifling or a serious matter. 
‘THE slightest cut may become in- 

fected unless some dependable an- 
tiseptic is immediately applied. 
Absorbine, Jr. is a pene antiseptic 
and germicide and when applied to 
cuts, bruises, sores and wounds it kills 
the germs, makes the wound aseptic 
and promotes rapid healing. 


Absorbine, Jr. is absolutely harmless 
— contains no acids or minerals. 


$1.25 a bottle at most druggists or postpaid. 
Send 10c for liberal trial bottle. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
359 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 























is whiat you want for your skin trouble 
—Resinol to stop the itching and burn- 
ing—Resinol to heal the eruption. 
Scratching makes it worse, besides 
being embarrassing and dangerous, 
but the smooth gentle ingredients of 
RESINOL OINTMENT often over- 
come the trouble promptly, even if it is 
severe and long-established. Bathing 
the affected part first with RESINOL 
SOAP hastens the beneficial results. 
Restnol products at all druggists. 





WHAT THEY DID NOT KNOW 
ABOUT CRAPE 


HE Department of Commerce at Washing- 

ton, which is known in South America as 

an arbitrator of trade disputes, received an 
emotional letter from Sefior Roderigo Fernandez 
of Rio de Janeiro. Sefior Fer dez pr ted his 
respects, says the Nation’s Business, and pro- 
tested against the “‘indifference, carelessness and 
unscrupulousness of the proud Republica del 
Norte.” 

He said that the Atlantic Merchandising Com- 
pany had cheated him out of five hundred and fifty 
dollars’ worth of crape. He ordered and received 
twelve cases of the commodity. When the bolts 
were taken out, it measured from one to one and. 
a half meters short! What was worse, he had 
preferred a claim against the Atlantic Company, 
but they had “unequivocally declined to entertain 
any claim for damages.” It was alla very unhappy 
affair. Sefior Fernandez was patently not only 
wholly sincere ; he was hurt. 

The chief of the commercial attaché division 
secured a report from the consul at Rio that con- 
firmed all of Sefior Fernandez’ charges. From the 
representative of the Department of Commerce 
in New York he learned that the Atlantic Com- 
pany had behind it sixty years of honorable deal- 
ings and that it refused the claim for shortage 
because the crape had been measured by infallible 
machines in the shop of the dyeing company from 
which the crape was originally procured. Inci- 
dentally, the export manager of the Atlantic Com- 
pany remarked that he was ‘“‘through with those 
South Americans.” He, too, had become emotional 
over the episode. 

All of which made the United States government 
very sorrowful. It tried everything it could think 
of. The claims of both men were proved correct. 
It found that there had been no pilfering on the 
ship; the boxes and end seals were unbroken on 
arrival. The goods were identical, proved so by 
their numbers. The crape was not short. And there 
it was! 

Weeks passed. The export manager and Sefior 
Fernandez were rolling up their sleeves for a legal 
battle—and Brazil’s new president just then being 
received at the White House! 

But one day the government hatched a bright 
idea: Why not cross-examine the dyer? This it did 
and discovered that the crape would shrink if it 
got wet, especially in a high temperature. 

“Well,” asked the government, “would it shrink 
if it were merely moist and hot?” 

“Certainly. The threads are twisted before the 
cloth is woven so that when it is moistened a de- 
cided shrinkage occurs. This is what makes it 
crapy.” 

This gave the government another idea. It was 
too easy now. It remembered that ships to South 
America are deluged in rains practically all the 
time for fourteen hundred miles north and south 
of the equator. 

The government questioned the dyer: ‘‘Would 
that sort of thing cause the cloth to shrink ?”’ 

“Tt couldn’t help it!” was his reply. 
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PRESERVING EGGS WITHOUT 
WATER GLASS 


INCE the idea of artificial incubation of eggs 
S is supposed to have come from China, it is 
not surprising that the Chinese have ideas of 
their own about egg preservation. In the Journal 
of Home Economics Chi Che Wang gives some 
interesting receipts. 
At least three different kinds of preserved eggs 
are prod d—hulidan, or salted ducks’ eggs, 














| WILL TEACH YOU DRAFTING 
By MAIL 


UNDREDS of men and 
women owe their success in 
Mechanical Drafting to my prac- 
ticalinstruction. I will teach you 


Mechanical Drafting at home, by 
mail through methods used in 


actual practice. My students qual- 
ify to earn $35 to $50 a week to 
start, in a vitally necessary pro- 
fession which leads to big i- 
tions as Chief Draftsman, Chief 
Engineer, etc., paying $5,000 or 
more a year. They are in great 
demand because my method 
makes them trained draftsmen 
from the start. I furnish each of 
my students with a Drawing Out- 
fit and professional set of Drafting 
Instruments with which to start making drawings at once. 
Write me for a copy of our interesting Free Book which 
tells hose School can learn under my personal instruction. 


School of Drafting, Roy C.Clafiin, Pres.,Dept.1205, Washington, D.C, 








for30daystrialonapprovaL Your 
choice of 44 Styles, colors and sizes 
of famous Ranger Bicycles, Factory- 
teed lets Be aS at wholessie 
8, express DI! Aaa make: 


i2en ths toPay 2." ae : ay 4 


girls eas 
the small monthly payments. 
Ranger is a better bicycle than you cap 
buy @ ating And = pete, 
ires equipment at half usual prices. 
Feat yd NO mont MONEY. - Simoly rite for for our Dig, Mas, 


Mea acy ycle Compa 


Dept. S-50 chivage 


Vit Bein 
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S= “MYST IF 


Bewilder and entertain your friends Fy card 
tricks, jokes, puzzles and magic. 

CET THIS PHANTOM CARD TRICK. 
Hold up cards—Audience sees five. Put the supposed five 
in hat. Take out two. Hat isempty. Marvelous! Sent com- 
plete with directions and New Catalogue showing wonder- 
ful list of startling tricks, for ten cents—coin or stamps. 
MARTINKA & CO., Inc., Home of Magic, 
493 Sixth Avenue, 211-A, New York C ty. 


FREE CATALO GIVE NAME OF SCHOOL OR 












CLUB AND NUMBER In CLASS 
Either pin illustrated made with any equal 
amount of lettering, one or two colors enamel. 
rr ¢ Silver plate, 25¢ ea., $2.50doz. Sterling silver, ff 
& 50c ea. cee doz. Write to-day for newcatalog. d 
WW, ASTIAN BROS. CO 
205 Bastion Bidg., 





Rochester, N.Y. 
You can be quickly cured, if you 
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Send 10 cents coin or Mag for 70-page book on a 4 
mering and Stutteri ts Cause and Cu 
tells how Icured myselt after stammering for 2oyears, 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 340 Bogue Building, 
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dsaud or fermented eges, and pidan, the so- 
called “Chinese old eggs.”’ The first kind is pre- 
pared either by simply immersing fresh ducks’ 
eggs in a saturated cold solution of common salt 
or by coating them with a mixture of salt and red 
earth or wood ashes. After one month or longer 
they are ready for use. They are eaten hard-boiled, 
and their appearance is not much different from 
fresh eggs. 

Fermented eggs are not so simple to make. In 
order to prepare them clean, fresh ducks’ eggs are 
packed in jars containing a mixture of salt, clay 
and fermented boiled rice and stored: away for six 
months or so. The shell of the egg has then been 
softened or dissolved and the inner membrane of 
the shell is greatly thickened. The egg is some- 
what coagulated, and looks like a soft-boiled egg, 
but it has a strong wine-like taste and odor. 

Pidan, the third kind, is a factory product rather 
than a home product. The fresh ducks’ eggs are 
washed, coated one by one with a mixture of lime, 
wood ashes, salt and tea infusion, and stored away 
for six months to a year, or even longer. Then 
they are covered further with rice hulls and are 
ready for the market, By this time the texture of 
the egg is almost like that of hard-boiled eggs: 
the yolk is greenish gray; the white looks exactly 
like coffee jelly, brown in color and translucent. 
The egg has an ammonic odor that is decidedly 
different from that of spoiled eggs. It tastes salty 
and is lightly pungent. All the natives are very 
fond of it and consider it more or less as a deli- 
cacy, using it in the same way that Americans use 


cheese. 
s 9 


OLD - FASHIONED ARMOR 


Te use of helmets and body armor in modern 
warfare has led Dr. Bashford Dean to give a 
painstaking review of the whole history of 
body armor. In reading his recent book on the 
subject we are surprised to learn that practically 
without intermission men have used body armor 
of some kind since the days of earliest record. 
Even more striking is the resemblance of modern 
armor to the armor of early design. Except in 
withstanding severer ballistic tests, neither our 
modern plate nor our padded armor seems to be 
much improved. The helmet and corselet of to-day 
are in many respects strikingly similar to those of 
early times. 

What the future will be now that experts with 
the support of war departments have definitely 
turned their attention to this problem is difficult 
to conjecture. Improvement is sure to come. The 
best alloys for helmet and body armor will be 
proved. The best design for the “tin” hat and coat 
will be fashioned. The exact weight that a soldier 
can wear without impairing his efficiency will be 
determined. This point must be resolved accu- 
rately, for the record of the late war shows that 
many a man owes his present good health to the 





. | circumstance of a bit of old-fashioned armor. 
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INSTANT POSTUM 


is better than coffee 
for growing children, be- 
cause it does not contain 
the drug ‘caffeine’ found 
in coffee, which most med- 
ical authorities agree is 
harmful to development. 


A DELICIOUS TABLE DRINK 











BUTTERFLY LOCKET 


HIS beautiful Locket is one of the most popular novelties brought 
out for many years, and deservedly so. The frame of the Locket 
is of sterling silver 7% of an inch in diameter; under the protecting 
glass, on a background composed of a butterfly’s wing of iridescent 
blue, is mounted a real tropical butterfly of brilliant colors. The reverse 
side of the Locket is composed of brightly colored butterfly wings. 
Owing to the large demand and limited supply we urge our subscribers 
to take immediate advantage of our Offer. 
OUR OFFER—Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscription 
(not your own) for The Youth’s Companion, with 50 cents S5's8. 
and we will send you the Locket postpaid; or sold for $2.50. 
NOTE. The Locket is given only to a present subscriber to pay him for getting a #ew subscription, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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—and with | 
Christmas 
“in the offing” 


“The Companion 
has held a large 
place in the world,” 
said a friend of 
the Y C recently. 


Only those who have 
enjoyed its good things 
and have felt rts help in 
the home can fully ap- 
preciate what the paper 
has done for the family 
life of America. 


As a loyal reader you 
know what its standards, 
its entertaining power 
and great diversity mean 
to all the famtly—young 
and old. 


52 Issues a Year 


Knowing what a year 
of 52 issues means to a 
family can you do better 
for Christmas giving 
than to see that another 
family ts made richer 
by its weekly vistts ? 


Let the Y C settle your 
Christmas problem now. 
Give it to any member 
of a family and all the 


others will make it 


theirs. Be assured of 
that. Settle it by next 
matl and be sure. The 
Companion 

$2.50 a year. 
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Gift 
—Poubly 
Attractive: 


The above folder furnished on request 


ves 


XM Styrg 





A copy of The Companion Home 
Calendar for 1921 goes with 
your gift subscription. Also an 
extra Copy to you as the giver. 


THE PUBLISHERS 








CAW! CAW! CAW! CAW! 


little list of the words that some ingenious 

listeners have fitted to the songs of birds. 
It did not include any of the well-known instances 
in which poets have attempted to render or ap- 
proximate bird notes. But not all such attempts 
occur in poems especially devoted to birds; they 
may be incidental. In the Intimate Diary of Mar- 
got Asquith, which is printed in the Metropolitan 
Magazine, that lively lady relates a characteristic 
anecdote of Tennyson, which, however amusing, 
scarcely adds to our estimate of the harmonious 
sweetness of either the poet’s mood or metre. 

Her friend, Lionel Tennyson, had asked her— 
she was then very young—what she should like 
him to give her for a birthday present. 

“If you want to give me pleasure,” she replied 
without hesitation, ‘‘take me down to your father’s 
country house for a Saturday to Monday.” 

So he arranged a visit to Aldworth, Haslemere, 
for her, and it proved eminently successful. After 
dinner the first evening she asked the poet to read 
aloud to the company, and he consented. When 
he asked her what she should prefer to hear, she 
chose Maud. ; 

I put it into his hands, she said, and, pulling the 
lamp nearer him, he began to read. I sat very still. 
Tennyson’s reading had the lilt, the tenderness and 
the rhythm that make music for the soul. It was 
neither singing, nor chanting, nor speaking, but a 
subtle mixture of the three; the effect was one 
of haunting harmonies that left me profoundly 
moved. 

When he had finished he pulled me on to his 
knee and said, ““Many may have written as well as 
that, but nothing that ever sounded so well —” 

I could not speak. 

He then said that he had had an unfortunate 
experience with a young lady to whom he had 
read Maud. ‘She was sitting on my knee as you 
are doing now, and after reading: 


“*Birds in the high Hall-garden 
When twilight was falling, 

Maud, Maud, Maud, Maud, 
They were crying and calling,’ 


I asked her what bird she thought I meant. She 
said, ‘ A nightingale.’ This made me so angry that 
I nearly flung her to the ground. I said, ‘No, fool! 
Rook!’” 

Well, well! No doubt Caw! Caw! Caw! and 
Maul! Maud! Maud! do sound alike, or can be 
made to sound so; nevertheless, neither rook nor 
wrath seems quite in keeping with the moving 
beauty of the exquisite garden song. But Tennyson 
was not a gentle genius. 
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HISTORIC LIBELS 


HE Moscow government has removed from 
one of the churches of the old Russian cap- 
ital a pictorial libel on the late Count Tolstoy 
that was painted under the empire. It was a pic- 
ture of the infernal regions, in which the central 
figure was the count surrounded by a ring of 
demons tormenting him. A contributor to Mun- 
sey’s Magazine explains that the artist was merely 
expressing the feeling of the orthodox Russians 
of his time toward the writing of a man whose 
name was anathema at the court of the Czar. 

There is a painting in the dining room of the 
Hotel de Ville in Paris that has been severely 
criticized for perpetrating a libel on Jean Jaurés, 
the famous socialist leader. It is the work of the 
artist Weber, and is known as La Guinguette— 
which may be translated as The Road House. It 
shows holiday makers enjoying themselves at a 
tavern in the outskirts of Paris, and one of the in- 
toxicated revelers bears an unmistakable likeness 
to the late M. Jaurés. It was twelve years ago, 
while Jaurés was still alive, that the art committee 
of the Paris municipal council approved the pic- 
ture and put it in its place, all unwitting of the 
libel. When it was discovered, Weber was appealed 
to, but he refused to alter the likeness. 

*“If you examine the picture,” he wrote, “‘you 
will find that the figure in question has its mouth 
shut—an impossible attitude for the most verbose 
talker in France.”’ 

The classical example of a painter’s spite, or 
artistic punishment, is that of Michelangelo in his 
famous fresco of the Last Judgment on the wall 
of the Sistine Chapel. When one of the papal 
chamberlains reported to the Pope, Paul I1I, that 
the painter was exceeding proper bounds in his 
use of the nude, the artist, in disgust, took occa- 
sion to immortalize his critic by giving his features 
to one of the figures in the infernal regions, of 
which there is a glimpse at the bottom of the great 
fresco. The aggrieved official complained to Paul 
III and begged him to order the painter to remove 
the portrait. 

“Where did you say he has placed you?” in- 


Ni long ago The Companion published a 


| quired the pontiff, who did not care to interfere 


with the foremost artist of his age. 

“He has put me into hell!” replied the indignant 
chamberlain. 

“Ah!” said the Pope. ‘I have no jurisdiction 


there!” . 
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AS MEEK AS A LION CUB 


HERE are certain men who are classed as 
“armehair aviators,’ writes Mr. Henry 
Woodhouse in an article in the Ameriean 
Magazine on how animals act in aéroplanes. Per- 
haps the most famous among armchair animal 
aviators are Whiskey and Soda, two lion cubs that 
were the pets of the Lafayette Escadrille. 

The cubs finally had to be sent to a zoo in Paris 
because they were too nervous under fire. The 
men of the squadron decided, after their experi- 
ence with Whiskey and Soda, that there was some- 
thing wrong with the old saying, “‘As brave as a 
lion.” When a bombardment was going on, the 
cubs would roar, sure enough; but they roared 
with fright! They simply ran amuck with terror, 
dashing headlong among the men and clawing 
blindly at anything and everything. 

Whiskey stood especially in awe of—what do 
you think? An ordinary North Dakota rabbit and a 
rooster ! One day the cub was nosing round when he 


blundered into a corner where the rabbit had been [ 


put. At the approach of the investigating Whiskey 
the rabbit turned round and let out a kick that 
landed squarely on the cub’s nose. Whiskey never 
forgot that kick. It gave him a wholesome respect 
for rabbits. And he stood equally in awe of another 
pet, a rooster that delighted in picking on him. At 
sight of either the rabbit or the rooster young Mr. 
Lion would hike for cover. 
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THORNTON W. BURCESS’ 


BOOKS FOR. BOYS AND GIRLS, 4 to 12 


_ Do you know Mr. Thornton W. Burgess—‘‘The Bedtime Story Man”? Mr. 

Burgess, as almost every boy and girl knows, is the man who discovered a 
new world full of Mother Nature’s delightful little people, and tells all about 
them in his books. 

———— the magic of Mr. Burgess’ books more than five million American 
boys and girls have come to know the habits of these ae nota who live 
in “The Green Forest,” “The Old Orchard,” “The Green Meadow,” “The 
Old Briar Patch” and “The Smiling Pool.” 


‘ THE BEDTIME STORY-BOOKS 


Each book in this delightful series of stories for children is devoted to the 
adventures of one animal and tells of his pranks, his good times, his troubles, 
his enemies and his friends. Illustrated by Harrison Cady. 


THE ADVENTURES OF: 
8. Grandfather Frog 14. Old Man Coyote 


2. Johnny Chuck 9. Chatterer, the Red 15. Paddy the Beaver 
3. Peter Cottontail Squirrel 16. Poor Mrs. Quack 
4. Unc’ Billy Possum 10. Sammy Jay 17. Bal Coon 
5. Mr. Mocker . Buster Bear 18. Jimmy Skunk 
6. Jerry Muskrat 12. Old Mr. Toad 19. Bob White 

- 7. Danny Meadow Mouse 13. Prickly Porky 20. OF Mistah Buzzard 


- IMustrated. 16 mo. 20 volumes, $14 net. Each, 70 cents net. 


MOTHER WEST WIND SERIES 


No more appealing books of stories for children, 4 to 12, have appeared than 
this series in which all the familiar wood animals, and the frogs, fishes and 
birds, are endowed with speech, wear clothes, and live and act in their world 














s in the fashion to delight little folks. Dlustrated by George Kerr. 
Nene Old Mother West Wind ther West Wind ““Why” Stories 
Mother West Wind’s Children ther West Wind “How” Stories 
Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends West Wind “When” Stories 
Mother West Wind’s Neighb ther West Wind “Where”’ Stories 














IWustrated. 16mo. 8 volumes, $9.60 net. Each, $1.20 net. 


GREEN MEADOW SERIES 


Each volume in this new series of animal stories contains the further adven- » 
tures of one of the popular characters in Mr. Burgess’ previous books, and is 
beautifully illustrated with eight colored pictures by Harrison Cady. 





1. Happy Jack 3. Bowser the Hound 
. Mrs. Peter Rabbit 4. Old Granny Fox 
Mustrated in colors. Crown 8vo. 4 vols., $6.40 net. Each, $1.60 net. 


THE BURGESS BIRD BOOK FOR CHILDREN 


“This new bird book with its 58 colored illustrations by Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes is the best bird book for children I have ever seen.”—Dr. William T. 
Hornaday, Director, New York Zoilogical Society. With illustrations of 58 birds 
in full color from drawings by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. Crown 8vo. $3.00 net. 


THE BURGESS ANIMAL BOOK FOR CHILDREN 


This companion volume to ‘The Burgess Bird Book for Children” is written 
in the same vein, a story-book which at the same time is an authoritative 
handbook on the land animals of America, so describing them and their 
habits that they will be instantly recognized when seen. Every child and $ 

a few adults will delight in going to school to Old Mother Nature with 
Peter Rabbit and his friends. 

The book is beautifully illustrated by Mr. Fuertes, the naturalist-artist, 
whose drawings are Eving portraits and show the big and little people of the 
Green Forest and the Green Meadows, the Smiling Pool and the Great 
Mountains, as they actually are amid home carreunmnge. With 32 full page 
ations in color and 16 full-page illustrations in blac and white by is 


justra 
Agassiz Fuertes. Crown 8vo. $3.00 net. 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


To every boy and 1 who sends us their name and 
we will send free ‘A Letter from Peter Rabbit.” 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON 




















Gift time is coming. 
Are you wondering what 


to give for Christmas? Let 
us tell you how to find out. 


Get a D&M Catalogue 
and look it over. In these 
sport-loving days you can’t 
go amiss if you select most 
anything from this popu- 
lar line. Babe Ruth called 
these goods 


The “Lucky Dog” 
kind 


and the name has stuck. 
They have proved lucky 
for many a baseball player 
before and since, and any- 
one can think himself 
lucky to get such a gift 
for Christmas. Luck and 
pleasure will go hand in 
hand. 


Ask your Sporting Goods Dealer 
Sor the D&S M Fall Catalogue. 
If he hasn't it, send to us. 


D&M Official Rule Books sent Free. 


THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 
Dept. C, Plymouth, N. H. 
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you have a right to expect the most efficient, durable and 
thoroughly satisfactory fountain pen that money can buy. 


You have more than the right to expect it—you have the 
guarantee of its maker backed by a service that extends 
to every corner of the civilized globe, to assure it. , 


Three Types, Regular, Safety, and Self-filling. 


$2.50 and up, at Best Dealers. 


L. E. Waterman Company 


191 Broadway, N. Y. 


24 School Street, Boston 


129 So. State Street, Chicago, IIl. 
17 Stockton Street, San Francisco 
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THE SHOE 


THAT HOLDS AGE 


$7-20 $800 $900 & $10-2° SHOES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 
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If your local dealer cannot supply you, 
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he best known 

shoes in the [ 
world. They are \¥ 
sold in 107 W.L. 
Douglas stores, 
direct from the factory to you at 
only one profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that can be 
produced, at the lowest possible 
cost. W. L. Douglas name and: 
the retail price are stamped on 
the bottom of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is 
your protection against unreason- 
able profits. 


W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
absolutely the best shoe values for the 
money in this country. They are made of 
the best and finest leathers that money can 
buy. They combine quality, style, work- 
manship and wearing qualities equal to 
other makes selling at higher prices. They 
are the leaders in the fashion centers of 
America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes 
are always worth the price paid for them. 
The prices are the same everywhere; they 
cost no more in San Francisco than they do 
in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the 
direction and supervision of experienced 
men, all working with an honest determina- 
tion to make the best shoes for the price 
that money can buy. 


and $5.50 


W.L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers besides our own stores. 
take no other make. Order direct from 


factory. Send for booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


CAUTION.—Insist upon having W.L.Doug- 
e© name and price is plainly 
stamped on the sole. Be careful to see 


that it has not been changed or 


las shoes. 
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mutilated. 
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President 
g v2 “ gla é W.L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
157 Spark Street, 
Brockton, Mass, 
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|THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
| rrated weekly paper for all the family. 
| Its subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
| including postage prepaid to any address in the 
| United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
| tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
| second-class matter. 

| 


A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 


Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and reeeipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order pxpres oney Order, Besoteces Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 


Always give the name of the Post Office to which 

ay paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

e sure to give the old as well as the new address. 

Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
0 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 


EYE SYMPTOMS OF GENERAL 
DISEASES 


HE eyes have been called the windows 
of the soul, but they also may be called 
the peepholes of the body, for by ob- 
serving them intelligently the physician 

is often able to obtain valuable infor- 
mation regarding the nature of disease 
elsewhere in the body. The ophthalmoscope,—an 
instrument for examining the interior of the eye- 
ball,—which used to be employed only by oculists, 
is now often used by neurologists, who sometimes 
are enabled to learn about conditions in the brain 
from the optic nerve and the retina. 























of the general diseases that betray themselves 
through the eye. It is not unusual for the oculist 
to discover that the cause of failing vision is a 
form of inflammation of the retina that points 
unerringly to kidney trouble. Puffiness of the eye- 
lids is @ common symptom of certain forms of 
Bright’s disease. In diabetes also the eye symp- 
toms, such as opacities in the line of vision, cat- 
aract or intraocular hemorrhage, may be the first 
manifestations of the disease. In gout and rheu- 
matism the eyes are very frequently affected; 
there is extreme congestion, which is so red that 
you may mistake it for actual hemorrhage. Kera- 
titis, or inflammation of the cornea, and iritis, or 
inflammation of the colored ring that surrounds 
the pupil, are very common and are sometimes 
among the first symptoms of a gouty attack. 

Strabismus, or cross-eyes, or any other devia- 
tion of the eyeballs, if it occurs suddenly, should 
lead you to suspect that there is a tumor of the 
brain or a beginning of apoplexy. Nystagmus, or 
rapid oscillation of the eyes from one side to the 
other, is a symptom of value in certain diseases 
of the ear or of the nerve of hearing. In a case of 
general relaxation or of partial paralysis of the 
eye muscles, the upper muscle, which is shorter, 
will often turn the eye upward. This may be seen 
sometimes in persons who have had a slight apo- 
plectic stroke. 

The size and mobility of the pupils often help in 
a case of doubtful diagnosis. The pupils would be 
contracted in inflammation of the brain, but di- 
lated when there is compression, as after a frac- 
ture of the skull or in apoplexy. The pupils are 
contracted in opium poisoning and in hemorrhage 
at the base of the brain, but are dilated in bella- 
donna poisoning and in cocaine poisoning. The 
eyes are bright and the pupils are contracted in 
acute fever, but they are dull when coma threatens; 
later in the disease the pupils are dilated. A vacant 
stare with dryness of the eyes during an illness is 
often a precursor of death. 
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CHANGING FASHIONS 


7] LL aboard!” Louise’s gay voice called. 
“Two minutes to catch — Why, Margie, 
are you sick ?”’ 

Margaret, with her hands about her 
knees, shook her head gravely. 

“I’m not going,” she replied. 

“But why?” Louise persisted. “You’ve always 
enjoyed it before, haven’t you?” 

Margaret spoke with slow intensity: ‘‘I suppose 
you’ll think I’m a coward, but you just can’t im- 
agine what it is never to be dressed like other 
girls. I know—if I were big enough I’d just go 
along and forget all about it. Sometimes I can— 
for a while. But always somebody or something 
rubs it in before I get through. Back home we 
wear middies for all out-of-door things. So I made 
up half a dozen. They’re neat and suitable—but 
not another girl is wearing them this year. It 
bothers you after a while; that’s all. So I’m going 
to stay home till I get over the attack.” 

Louise looked at her consideringly. “I never 
once thought about what you wore. I don’t believe 
half the girls have. It’s you that counts. And— 
why, look here, Margie, it’s lots more sensible to 
wear suitable things like yours than to follow a 
fashion just because it is a fashion.” 

“Maybe,” Margaret replied briefly, “but it grows 
monotonous.” 

“But somebody sets the fashions somewhere— 
why not we?” 

“‘The fashion,’ Margaret declared authorita- 
tively, ‘‘was never set by anyone who had only 
old clothes.” 

*““H’m!” Louise remarked. ‘‘ You wait; I’ll be 
right back.” 

She flew to her room and pulled off her gay little 
tricolette blouse. Joyce Porter, her roommate, 
| stared at her in amazement. ‘‘ What in the world —” 
| she cried. 
| Louise was diving into her trunk. She emerged 
| with a couple of middy blouses, one of which she 
| tossed to Joyce. 

“I’m going to set the fashion, and -you’re going 
| to help me. Those skinny little rags are foolish 
| things, anyhow. I’m going to start a new fad— 
| ‘Common sense in Hillsboro.’ ” 

“I believe,” Joyce declared shrewdly, ‘‘you’re 

doing this for Margaret Landers.” 

“Well, if I am, she’s worth doing it for, isn’t 
she?” 

“ Actions,’ Joyce retorted, pulling her middy 
blouse over her head, ‘‘speak louder than words. 
Me for common sense and Margaret—and inci- 
dentally for you, Louise Burke. You bet we’ll start 




















Bright’s disease is one of the most common |: 
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the fashion—and we'll wake up one or two other 
girls, too, while we are about it!”’ 
Hand in hand they ran down the corridor. 
‘“Margie! Margie Landers!” they called. 
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A WISE GERMAN 


HE sound judgment of Kiderlen-Waechter, 

the German foreign minister, whose untimely 

death gave the radicals their opportunity, 
did much, says M. Také Jonescu in his book, 
Some Personal Impressions, to prevent an earlier 
outbreak of the war. 

During a conversation that took place in the 
fall of 1911, writes M. Jonescu, Kiderlen com- 
plained that he was growing more and more un- 
popular owing to his wish to avoid war. He told 
me at some length of an interview that he had had 
with the Crown Prince in the room that we were 
then sitting in. He said that the Crown Prince was 
worse than a ninny, and that he told him he ought 
not to meddle with matters that he could not un- 
derstand. 

Referring to Anglo-German relations, Kiderlen 
told me of his wish to reach an understanding 
with England. 

“But if you are anxious to come to an under- 
standing with England,” I said, “why don’t you 
do the one thing to insure it? Why do you refuse 
to compromise on the question of naval arma- 
ments? You are too intelligent not to understand 
that until it has been utterly crushed England 
will not let itself be outbuilt on the sea. You may 
build five dreadnaughts; it will build thirteen. 
Where are you going to stop? You are heading 
straight for a war with England. Admitting for a 
moment that you gain the victory, how long will 
it last? You will raise against yourself’a world 
coalition. So hated will you be that the very rabbits 
will enroll themselves against you.” 

Kiderlen replied rather bitterly, “I wanted to 
have an understanding over the limitation of ar- 
maments but could not manage it. I have said 
everything you have said to me. I have said it to 
Tirpitz, who was sitting in this very armchair.” 
“And?” I asked. 

“T did not succeed in convincing him.” 
“But what about the Emperor?” I asked. 
“He sided with Tirpitz,’’ was the reply. 
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NOT THE SEVEN-HOUR SEASON 


HAD a very funny strike one day, writes Mr. 
I A. C. Jewett in Asia, in telling of his experi- 
ences as an engineer in Afghanistan. 

I started my men on an eight-hour day. They 
protested that they had worked only four hours 
for the ameer. When I told them that they must 
give me written authority for that statement they 
produced an old firman signed by the ameer, giv- 
ing their working hours: ‘ 

From ist Hamal to 15th Saur Shamsi (March 21 
to April 5), seven hours. 

From 15th Saur Shamsi to 15th Sunbla (April 5 
to September 7), eight hours. 

From 15th Sunbla to 15th Agrab (September 7 to 
November 7), seven hours. 

From 15th Agrab to end of Hoot (November 7 to 
March 20), ‘To fill up six hours.” 

They told me that they were supposed to work 
seven hours at that season. But I was now learn- 
ing to read my Persian calendar and found that 
they had started the seven-hour day a month too 
soon. I told them that they were to go back to 
eight hours, and, moreover, they must make up 
the lost time. On the first day that we went back 
to the eight-hour schedule, when the trumpeters 
blew for quitting time, no one looked up; every- 
one kept right on working. When I asked what this 
meant, they all looked blank and professed not to 
know. I called my head man, the sheristadar, 
to press the inquiry. The man said that if they had 
to work eight hours they might just as well keep 
right on working and never stop. The ringleaders 
were thrashed and the strike was called off. 
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THE CONFIDENCE OF TWO ROBINS 


N example of the confidence that birds some- 

A times have in man is illustrated by the story 

in Bird-Lore of a pair of robins that built 

their nest on the under side of an oil-tank car. The 

mother bird laid six eggs before the car was filled 
with oil and ready to start out on the road. 

The foreman, not without some misgivings, re- 
moved the nest while the switch engine took away 
the car and shunted another tank car as near as 
possible to the same place. He carefully set the 
nest back in the same relative position on the new 
ear, and the birds returned at once. That car, too, 
left the yards, and a third car, to which the men 
had transferred the nest, was also billed to go. The 
foreman was puzzled, for the nest now had four 
half-grown birds. 

A happy thought came to him: he built an open 
box and nailed it to one of the posts of the platform 
that the men used in filling the car. He put nest 
and young into the box. Here the robins finished 
housekeeping. Among the rattling cars with the 
switch engine going and coming, the old birds 
kept at work as if a railway yard was as quiet and 
safe as a forest glade. All the men in the yard were 
keenly interested in the birds’ nest, and had any- 
one injured it there would have been trouble. 
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A METAPHORICAL ORGY 


NEWSPAPER published in India by native 
A editors recently committed this really ex- 
traordinary piece of writing: 

“The Hindus and Mohammedans are the two 
eyes of India, but have long been engaged in a 
tug of war. On account of this cleavage both have 
suffered, but now the wall of separation is broken 
down, and they are coming together like sugar 
and milk, the bitter feelings between them having 
been pulled out like a thorn. They are advised to 
give up biting each other for the future.” 

Or else our contemporary, says Punch, will have 
exhausted its stock of metaphors. 
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CLEVER JOHNNY 


. OW, boys,” said the schoolmaster, “I want 
you to bear in mind that the word ‘stan’ 
at the end of a word means ‘the place of.’ 

Thus we have Afghanistan—the place of the Af- 
ghans; also Hindustan—the place of the Hindus. 
Can anyone give me another example?” 

No one appeared very anxious to do so until 
little Johnny Snags fose and said proudly, “Yes, 
sir, Ican. Umbrellastan—the place for umbrellas.” 
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Make Skookum Sinilos 


They make the children smile with 
delight. 


They make the happy Indian smile 
because he knows—he named ‘em 
Skookum because Skookum is 
Indian for Bully. 


Skookum apples are bully apples. 


They’ re juicy, firm, tender, health- 


giving apples—“A Skookum a day 
keeps the Doctor away.’ 


They're all good. No apple is al- 
lowed to go out under the Skookum 
brand that is not as nearly a perfect 
apple as nature and man can pro- 
duce. The Skookum brand is a 


guarantee of goodness. 


Don't let them give you “just apples” 
—be sure they are Skookum 
apples. 


Send four cents for recipe book 


NORTHWESTERN FRUIT EXCHANGE 
W orld’s largest shippers of boxed apples 


Dealers: Get name of local wholesaler from our representative in your city 
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“THE GREAT AMERICAN DAILY” ~ 
Painted by Edw. V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1920 by Cream of. Wheat Co. 








